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7 66 HOEVER cun change public 
opinion can change the Gov- 
ernment practically so much. Public 
opinion, on any subject, always has 
«. central idea from which all its 
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| British Inventions 


Uniformity of Bread 


reasury Plans 


lo Retire Third 
Liberty Bonds. 


fombined Purchase and Re: | 


funding Operation Is Con- 
sidered by Secretary 


Mellon. 


*rogram Includes 
Short-Term Issue 


entative Proposals Are Based 
On Prediction of Greater 
Stability in Money 
Market. 


«> more “even” money market may be 
xpected to obtain in the immediate fu- 
lure and the Department of the Treasury 
s making its plans for the final opera- 
ion in connection with retirement of 
he Third Liberty Loan bonds, Sepember 
5, predicated upon that condition, ac- 
fading to an oral announcement July 5 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
lrew W. Mellon. 

While changes may develop which will 
ecessitate revision of its program, it 
ras explained, the Treasury now con- 
emplates a combination retirement and 
efunding operation when the Third Lib- 
rty maturity date arrives. 

Short-term Issue Planned. 


This program, the Secretary said, 
probably will include the issue of short- 


erm certificates to provide funds for : 


aking up such of the bonds as the 
Treasury will have insufficient cash to 
buy. The time and rate of this issue, 
however, cannot be fixed until approxi- 
mately the date of announcement, the 
Secretary added. 

With regard to the recent fluctuations 
f cgll money rates, the maximum of 





which was 10 per cent, the highest since 
1921 in this country, Mr. Mellon de- 
clared, these fluctuations appear to be 
aving little influence on investors. This 
elief provided some assurance, he said, 
hat the Treasury will have no difficulty 
in carrying through the issue of 12-15 
lear bonds which was offered July 5 
and from which the Department desires 
© obtain about $250,000,000 in cash and 
lan equal amount of Third Libertys in 
exchange. 


Expects Rapid Sale. 


While the Government bond market 
Ihas been described as “weak,” Mr. Mellon 
observed that long-term issues were 
growing scarce, that is, new offerings 
are fewer, and he believed that investors 
Nvould take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to acquire securities of a char- 
acter that require no attention for the 
immediate future. The passing of the 
yegular quarterly settlement date should 
result somewhat in a more even condi- 
tion, also, according to the Secretary’s 
view. 

The new issue of bonds now placed on 
the market are being sold with an inter- 
est rate of 35s. This was the same rate 
as was borne by an issue of securities 
offered in June, 1927, on which the sub- 
sgription total was more than three times 
the amount which the Treasury sought. 


New Dates Adopted 





For Cotton Reports | 


Raquiries “Apply to First of 
Month, August to November 


Inquiries on the condition of the cot- | 
ton crop, sent out by the Division of 
Crop Estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture to its field reporters, are 
restricted to the first of each month 
from August to November inclusive, the 
Department stated July 5. This plan of 
gathering the information was begun 
in 1927. 

Variances in the date of the reported 
condition are interpolated by the Crop 
Estimate Division, the Department says, 
so that all condition percentages apply 
to the same date. 

The statement by the Department, 
explaining the current method of in- 
terpolating, follows in full text: 

A number of changes have taken place 
in the dates upon which the department 
has collected information concerning | 
the condition of cotton. Prior to 1919, 

Winquiry was made as of the 25th of | 
ach month, May to September, inclu- 
sive. From 1919 to 1923, inclusive, an 
added inquiry was made as of October 
25. During the three years 1924 to 1926, 
inclusive, the dates of inquiry were 
June 25, July 16, August 1, August 16, 
September 1, September 16, October 1, 
October 18, November 1 and November 
14, The present plan, begun in 1927, | 
restricts inquiries to the first of each 
month, August to November, inclusive. 

Reported condition varies somewhat 
with the date of inquiry. These differ- 
ences may be significant even for as 
short an interval as one week. For pur- 
poses of comparison, it is essential that 
condition percentage apply to the same 
date. For this reason, the reported con- 
dition of cotton from 1917 to 1923 has 
been interpolated to the dates for which 
Inquiries are now made, and are shown 
In table, together with comparable fig- 
ures as reported for these dates from 
1924 to 1927. 

The interpolations of 1917 to 19238 
were made for each State by averaging 
the condition reports of the two major 
‘vop-reporter crops, those reporting di- 
rectly to Washington and those reporting 
‘9 the field offices of the department in 





B icontinried on Page 2, Column $.) 


Controlled by Device 


“*Extensimeter”’ Used in Mills 
To Guage Quality of Flour 


A milling chemist employed by the 
Grands Moulins de Paris has devised an 
apparatus called the ‘“extensimeter” 
which graphically portrays the baking 


quality of wheat, states a report from H. | 


B. Smith, Special Representative of the 
Department of Commerce in London, 


made public July 5, by the Department. 


The full text of the report follows; 


In Europe the basis of practically all | 
| milling mixtures is domestic wheat of | 
low strength, which in most cases must | 
be augmented in volume to meet local | 


requirements and in all cases must be 
strengthened by the 
foreign varieties. 
breadmaking qualities. 

It is said that there are about 3 
varieties of wheat grown throughout the 
world which may find their way to the 
European market and upon which. the 


[Continued on Page 4.Column 4.] 
Refrigerating Ships 
Available for Traffic 


In California Fruits | 


Opportunity Offered in Sale 
Of American Merchant 
Liners, Says Commis- 

sioner Sandberg. 


Opportunity for shipping interests 


on the Pacific coast to establish a line | 
| of American flag vessels plying to parts 


of the United Kingdom and continental 
Europe for handling primarily Pacific 
coast fruits, is afforded by the Shipping 
Board in offering for sale the American 
Merchant Lines together with the United 
States Lines, it was stated orally, July 
5, by Commissioner Samuel S.. Sand- 
berg. 

Pointing out that sentiment for the 
establishment of such a service has long 


| been considered>va the Pacific coast, to 


obviate the need of transporting citrus 


and other fruits on foreign flag ships, 
Commissioner Sandberg said that the 
five “B” boats, or combination passen- 
ger cargo ships of the American Mer- 
chant Lines are ideal for such a service. 
Recently, he said, a plan was projected 
by Pacific coast bankers to set up a line 
of refrigerator ships with passenger 
accomodations. 


Should Pacific coast operators take | 


advantage of the invitation to bid for 
these ships, the Commissioner added, it 
would automatically eliminate the need 
of building this new line of ships. 
“There would be a tremendous amount 


! of business each year for these vessels,” 


he said, pointing out that there also 
would be good passenger bookings from 
through water voyages from the Pacific, 
through the Panama Canal, to Europe. 

“In my opinion the Board’s offer is 
the only proposition ever made for 
refrigerator ships from the Pacific Coast 
to the United Kingdom and continental 
European ports,” he said. “There are 
none on this service today which are 
Amercan flag vessels. They are all for- 
eign lines.” 

Mr. Sandberg referred to a 
statement by Commissioner 


recent 
Jefferson 


| Myers, who also is a Pacific Coast mem- 


ber of the Board. At that time Mr. 
Myers said the fruit trade from the Pa- 
cific Coast to Europe would amount to 
upwards of $100,000,000 a year if a line 
of refrigerator ships was provided. 
Substantiating this statement, Com- 
missioner Sandberg said that he recalied 
one line of foreign flag ships that han- 


dle during the calendar year 1927 more | 


than 1,000,000 boxes of oranges, with a 
market value in excess of $5,000,000. 
The five vessels of the Merchant Lines 
which are open to bids from Pacific coast 
interests are the “American Farmer,” 
“American Shipper,” “American Mer- 
chant,” “American Trader,” and “Ameri- 
can Banker.” They have an average 
deadweight tonnage of 8,100 and are 
now fitted with “considerable refriger- 
ated space, which can be increased when 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.) 


Balanced Curriculum 


use of stronger | 
These foreign wheats | 
differ widely in quality, strength and | 


Viewed as Necessary 


Traffic Signals 


Employing Three | 


! - Colors Favored 


| Committee of National Con- 
ference on Street and High- 
way Agrees on Uni- 
form System. 


‘Plans Are Considered 
For Model Ordinance 


| Stipulated Meanings of Terms 
And Lights Used in Control 
Devices Included in 
Proposal. 


A definite policy favoring a three-color 
system of green, yellow and red for auto- 


upon by the Committee on Municipal 
Traffic Ordinances and Regulations of 
the National Conference on Street and 
; Highway Safety, at a meeting at the 


The sessions 
of the Committee will continue July 6 
and 7. The Conference is under 


| States building on July 5. 


merce, Herbert 
Chamber 
States, 


Hoover, and of the 


_The Committee also agreed in prin- 
ciple on a maximum limitation of 30 
minutes for loading or unloading of ma- 
terials from vehicles in congested busi- 
ness districts of cities. A similar limita- 


sengers was first voted but later with- 
drawn. 

The. decision in favor of a uniform 
ordinance in this country providing for 
three colors in traffic, instead of two 
colors or other signals, was reached after 
a discussion of various proposals in a 
tentative draft of a model municipal 
traffic ordinance. A subcommittee it was 
agreed, will consider the tentative plan 
for the model ordinance and report back 
to the committee July 6. 


Signal Meanings Stipulated. 


Article 3, of the propesed model ordi- 
nance, relating to traffic signs and sig- 
nals, includes as “Section 9” a provi- 
sion under the head of “traffic control 
signal legend.” It says that whenever 
traffic at an intersection is alternately 
directed to stop and to proceed by the 
use of signals exhibiting the words 
| “Stop,” “Go,” “Caution” (or “Wait”), 
or exhibiting colored lights, those terms 
and lights shall indicate certain stipu- 
lated meanings. 

These include the declaration that on 
the red “Stop” no waiting vehicle facing 
the signal shall proceed until the green 
“Go” signal is displayed alone “and 
every moving vehicle facing the signal 
shall stop on the near side of the cross 
walk, or the nearest property line of 
the cross street, unless ct the time the 


displayed the moving vehicle is less than 
the normal breaking distance from the 
crosswalk, or nearest property line, in 
which event it may proceed. When the 
word “Stop” or the color red is exhibited 
after yellow or amber, according to this 
proposed regulation, no vehicle facing 





alone. 


Model Provision Proposed. 
“When the word ‘Go’ or the color green 


adds, “traffic facing the signal may pro- 
ceed except that such traffic shall yield 
the right of way to pedestrians and vehi- 
cles lawfully within a crosswalk or the 


exhibited. When the word ‘Caution’ or 


exhibited following or with green, no 


ing the signal shall stop if possible * * * 


following, or with red, no vehicle fac- 
ing the signal shall enter the intersec- 
tion until the green or ‘Go’ signal is 
displayed alone.” 

It was also suggested, in connection 
with this proposed ordinance, approval 
of which also will await the recommen- 





(Continued on Page 6,Column 4.) 


, To Progress in Commercial Education 


Specialist Points Out Need for Clarifying Social Science 
And Vocational Objectives of Courses. 


Elimination of confusion between the 


social science and vocational objectives | 


of commercial education is essential to 
permanent progress in that field, the 
specialist in commercial education for 
the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, J. O. Maloti, has just stated. 

Responsibility for achievement in the 


field has been shifted to the making of | 
says. ° Mr. | 
Malott declares that there is need for a | 
better understanding of the place of com- | 
mercial education in thé general educa- | 
The statement follows in | 


a balance curriculum, he 


tion program. 
full text: 
Much progress has been made during 


the biennium toward the development | 
of definite and worthy objectives for | 
and con- | 
vincing distinctions have been made be- ; 


commercial education. Clear 


tween remote economic objectives for 


society and immediate vocational objec- | 


tives for the individual, 


The remote objective, which pertains 


to the development of business in har- 
| mony with the best interests of socicty, | 
has received much attention by the lead- 


ers in business and by the leaders in 

university education for business. More 

progress has been made than in any 
similar period toward removing the con- 
| fusion that has characterized the imme- 
diate objective, preparation of individ- 
uals with different interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities for appropriate levels of 
vocational opportunities in business. 

As the disciplinary objectives for com- 
mercial subjects declined in popularity 
there was a tendency throughout the 
country to substitute the social science 
objectives. The new objectives were 
welcomed for those subjects pertaining 
to the laws and prineiples of commerce. 


vocational objectives, the social science 
objectives are frequently urged, even for 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


mobile traffic light signals was agrecd | 


Chamber of Commerce of the United | 


the | 
sponsorship of the Secretary of Com- | 
of Commerce of the United | 


Secretary Hoover, it was an- | 
nounced, will address the meeting July 6. | 


tion of three minutes on loadng of pas- | 





word “Stop”.or the color red is first | 


is exhibited alone.” the proposed section | 





intersection at the time such signal was | 
‘Wait’ or the color yellow or amber is | 


waitins vehicle facing the signal shall | 
proceed, and every moving vehicle fac- | 


theentane i ase 
When such word or color is exhibited | Estimates Show Increase 


dations of the drafting subcommittee, | 


Due to the traditional prejudice against | 





Increase in Number 


Patent Applications Based on 
Research More Numerous 


Inventions based on research work 
are increasing in Great Britain the Brit- 
ish Comptroller General of Patents, De- 
signs and Trade marks has reported, ac- 
cording to advices reaching the Depart- 
ment of Commerce July 5 from the 
American Consulate in London. 

The year of 1927 marked a record in 


applications for patent registrations in | 
| Great Britain, the report says, 
| ventions in the chemical industry leading. 
Department’s | 
| with maintenance of the present lines, | 


The full text of the 


| statement follows: 
Applications for patent registrations | 


received in Great Britain during 1927 
totaled 35,469, which was 2,389 more 


| than the number for 1926, and was the 


largest for any, normal year in the his- 


| tory of the British patent office. 
| Inventions based on patient research | 
| work, which tend to promote a steady ad- | 
| vance, are, according to the Comptroller 
General, increasing in comparison with | 
the “brain-wave” type, which result in | 
less continuous research progress. This | 


is due, it is said, to the advent: of re- 
search associations and the increasing 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


Plan for Merger 


Of Three Lines in 


Northwest Opposed 


State Officers of South Da- | 


kota and Iowa and Minor- 
ity Stockholders of 
Railways Object. 


Unification of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific Railways and the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad by 
the creation of a new corporation, the 
method proposed in the application pend- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, is opposed in a brief sub- 
mitted July 5 in Finance Dockets Nos. 
6409 and 6410 on behalf of Clara Hill 
Lindley and other intervening minority 


stockholders of Sie three companies. 


The State of Iowa and the Board of | 
Railroad Commissioners of South Da- | 


kota filed briefs opposing unification of 
the northern lines, John Fletcher, the 


Attorney General of the State of Iowa, | 


contends that the plan would consolidate 
two large and strong, parallel and com- 
peting railroads. The South Dakota 
board holds that while believing in the 


principle of unification and consolidation | 


“wherever that can profitably be done,” 


it is opposed to the unification of the | 


companies because the disadvantage of 


“weak” lines operating in the same terri- | 


tory, particularly the Chicago, Milwau- 


kee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad and | 


the Minneapolis & St. Louis, would be 
increased rather than decreased. 

The Railroad Commissicn of Wiscon- 
sin July 3 also filed a brief opposing the 
proposed merger. 


Oppose Proposed Company. 
The briefs of the stockholders, the pe- 


tioners, agree to the desirability of fur- | 


the signal shall enter the intersection | ther unification of the Horthern lines, | 
until the green “Go” signal is displayed | but declare that to bring this about there 


is no necessity for utilizing the Great 
Northern Pacific Railway, a new com- 
pany incorporated in Delaware. The 


proposed method of unification, the peti- | 


tioners assert, would not be in the public 
interest and constitutes a plan which 


' violates the Federal anti-trust laws. 


The petitioners recommend as an alter- 
native that the unification of the north- 
ern lines could be accomplished by sim- 
ply leasing the properties of the North- 


ern Pacific to the Great Northern, with | 


an exchange of Great Northern stock 
for Northern Pacifie stock. 


In Watermelon Acreage 


The estimated commercial watermelon 
acreage for 1928 is 204,620 acres, as 
compared with 182,070 acres in 1927, the 


Department of Agriculture stated July | 


5. Early melons are placed at 167,010 
acres as against 150,200 acres last year, 


while the area in late States is 37,610 | 
acres as against 31,870 acres in 1927, | 
Missouri leads | 
| the late States with 13,680 acres as com- | 


the Department states. 


pared with 8,000 aeres last year. 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


... Of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 
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| 


with’ in- | 


Under Government Operation 


| Senator Fletcher Opposes Sale of United States and 
Other Lines to Private Interest as Jeopardizing Fu- 
ture of American Marine. 


Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
ranking minority meniber of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, in an 
statement, July 5, expressed belief that 


Senator 


erate without loss to the Government 
| in the near future. 
This result would be achieved, he said, 


routes and services. Gradually, he said, 
Government operation should evolve into 
| a prosperous business. 

“I notice a published statement,” he 


said, “that the Shipping Board has ap- | 
| proved a plan to offer for sale the ships | 
Line and the | 
American Merchant Line, which furnish | 
passenger service, and the American Pal- | 
cargo | 


of the United States 


metto Lines, which furnish 


service. 


Among Blind Larger 


Circulation of 


facilities for the blind, the Bureau of 


has just stated orally. 
said, 
Twenty-four libraries lend books to the 


| blind. With few exceptions, according 
to the Bureau, libraries for the blind 





| readers in any locality. 


Cost of Producing 
Wheat Increases 


ures on Corn Found as 
Result of Census. 


wheat, $1.18 and oats, 54 cents, the Bu- 





Department of Agriculture stated July 5. 
| Included in the cost figures are charges 


for labor of the farmer and his family :! 


and a charge for the use of his land on 
a cash-rental basis. 
The Bureau states that while these 


| figures were received from voluntary re- | 


porters in all the States, they cannot be 
taken as the absolute average for more 
than the farms reporting. The farms 


wheat, 3,119 and on oats, 3,590. The full 
on production costs follows: 
corn crop on 4,778 farms was 70 cents 


| ing wheat on 3,119 farms was $1.18 per 
bushel, and the average cost of produc- 


| per bushel. Production costs were re- 
| ported also for potatoes 
| The figures from 

an acre or less of 
! not included’ in _ the 
and the remaining 1,179 reports 
were grouped to represent as nearly as 


having 
were 


growers 
potatoes 


similar production conditions. The cotton 
production costs are shown by 


for the entire belt. 


| to a_ cost-of-production 
| mailed to voluntary reporters located in 
all of the States. The detailed results 
of similar studies relating to the 1923. 


1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927. 


| labor of the farmer and his family, and 
a charge for the use of his land on a 
cash-réntal basis; so that 
just equalled the price, the farmer was 
| paid for his time and his investment. 

The yields of the several crops on the 
| farms reporting were generally higher 





| Division of Crop and Livestock Esti- 


mates of the Department for the same | 


crops. The indication is that the farm- 
| ers tended to give costs on only the 
| crops in which they specialized, which 
| would result in proportionately large 
number of reports on corn from the 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 7.] 


'Grades Established 


For Meat Calves | 


Tentative Classes Suggested for | 
; announced July 5 that its orders in the 
‘ Consolidated Southwestern 
| tered April 5, 1927, to become affective, 
| as since amended, 6n July 8, shall instead 
The ! 
13- | 


Use at Markets 


An explanation of the tentative market 
classes and grades of calves and vealers 
as set up by the Bureau of Agricultural 

| Economics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture has just been made public by the 

; Department. These market classes and 
grades, according to Don J. Slater, 

| Federal marketing specialist, are at 

| present more or less generally recognized 

| by the trade at many of the large central 
markets. 

The official summary of this publica- 

| tion follows in full text; 
| At practically all important central 


dred up to several thousand head. These 


animals have been and still are desig- | 
different | 
| markets, Mr. Slater says in the Depart- | 
At some mar- | 


| nated by various names at 


ment’s new publication. 


oral | 


the Shipping Board will be able to op- | 


312,447 books among | 
| blind persons in the United States has | 
; been reported by the American Library | 
Association, after a survey of reading | 


Education, Department of the Interior, | 


/In Last Twenty-five Years 


The circulation | 
increased 12,447 books in 1927, it was | 


| serve adjacent States, sending books to | 


'No Change in 1927 in Fig- | 


The average cost of producing the 1927 | 
| bushel of corn in 1927 was 70 cents, -of | 


reau of Agricultural Economics of the ! 


reporting on corn numbered 4,778, on 
text of the statement by the Department | 

The average of producing the 1927 | 
per bushel ;the average cost of produc- | 


: ye Es | portions whick 
ing oats on 3,590 farms was 54 cents | 


and cotton. | 
tabulations, | 
possible sections of the country having | 
yield ; 


groups, rather than as an average cost j : . 
| grown sources, supplemented, in some of 


These figures were obtained in reply | 
questionnaire | 


The cost figures include charges for | 


if the cost | 
| at particular seasons of the year. These 


than the estimated yields reported by the | 


| vegetables which in recent years have be- 


T. V. O'Connor, chairmar of the Ship- 
ping Board, says the plan approved by 
the ship sales committee of the Shipping | 
Board, is the one he had projected for | 
the sale of the two finest American 
services operated in the North Atlantic, 
United Kingdom and European trade. 

“I think we ought not to sell the | 
United States Lines. I think it would 


| be a great mistake. 


“The United States Lines include the 
“Leviathan” and other splendid ships. 
We should keep the United States Lines 
under Government ownership or control 
and we should add to the United States 
Lines steamers now operating the ‘Mon- 
ticello’ and ‘Mount Vernon’ as soon as 
they are reconditioned. 

“These two vessels would properly 
balance the United States and would en- | 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) 


Vegetable Industry 
Expanded by Use of 


Modern Facilities 


Value of Annual Produce- 
tion Has Increased to 


$75,000,000. 


Expansion of the vegetable industry | 


| of the United States in the last quarter 
century, until the aggregate value of 
| vegetable products is now about $750,- 


000,000 annually and the value of can- ! 


| nery products alone in 1927 was $277,- 


346,574, is described in a statement is- 
sued recently by Senior Horticulturist 
L. C. Corbett, Department of Agricul- 


; ture. 


The average annual vegetable ship- 
ments from 1920 to 1925 was 230,263 
cars, Mr. Corbett says, and was con- 
tributed to by each of the 48 States. 


Development in: Quarter Century. 


The statement by Mr. Corbett follows 


in full text: 

The production of vegetabies in the 
United States has been greatly increased 
during the last quarter of a century. 

To accomplish this inerease and to 
provide fresh vegetables throughout the 
12 months of the year, every favorable 
natural condition for the production of 
such crops has been taken advantage of. | 
Not only this, but modern transportation, | 
utilization, storage, and marketing fa- 
cilities have played important parts in 
making possible this great agricultural 
achievement. 

From comparatively limited areas in 
the tidewater section of Virginia and 
in northern Florida the vegetable in- 
dustry has expanded since 1890 to pro- 
are measured in hun- 
dreds of thousands of carloads § an- 
nually. 

During the period from 1920 to 1925 | 


| the average annual shipment of vege- 


tables was 230,263 cars. This great food 
supply was contributed to by all of : 


' the 48 States, and the crops were so 


distributed that fresh vegetables of 

several important classes were con- | 

stantly before the consuming public. 
This »nroduction is chiefly from field- 


the special features, by products from 
greenhouse establishments. The agere- 
gate value of vegetable products of the 


; United States is in the neighborhood of 
| $750,000,000 annually. 

1924, 1925, and 1926 crops may be found | 
in the yearbooks of the Department for | 


Diversity of Conditions. 

The wide extent of territory covered 
by the contiental United States provides 
a diversity of climatic conditions which 
makes it possible to take advantage of 
localities possessing peculiar conditions | 
suited to the production of special crops 


producing areas are so completely con- | 
nected with the great consuming centers 
by modern transportation facilities that 
it becomes possible to take advantage of | 
these provisions of nature to supply our 
great city populations with the fresh | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 


| Revision of Rates 


In Southwest Delayed 


| ported 


| that the Pan 
: vention had not yet been ratified by the 
| Senate, 


, Tormally 


Success Predicted for Shipping ‘Air Mail Landing 


At Canal Raises 
Treaty Question 


Rights Under Pan American 
Aviation Convention In- 
volved in Panama 
Route. 


Issue Not Yet Studied 
' By Secretary of State 


Authority to License American 
Company After Denial of Per- 
mission to Colombian Com- 
pany Is in Dispute. 
Whether the Pan American Avia- 
tion Convention will be violated by the 
United States in allowing private Amer- 


| ican aviation companies to land in the 


Panama Canal Zone is a question that 
has not yet been studied by the Secre- 
tary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, it was 
stated orally July 5 at the Department 
of State. 

Sceretary Kellogg not know 
whether the treaty is violated by such 
authorizations, it was stated, when of- 
ficial attention was called to the fact 
that the Post Office Department had 
opened a bid by the Pan American Air- 


does 


| ways, Inc., to carry mail between Key 


West and the 
Provision of Treaty. 

Article 5 of the Pan American Avia- 

tion Convention provides that any signa- 


Canal Zone, 


| tory nation has the right to prohibit the 


planes of another nation from flying over 


_ barred or fortified zones, but in so do- 


ing equal treatment must be given to 
the private aviation companies of all 
signatory nations as are given to the 
private nationals of the sovereign nation. 

It was called to the attention of the 


| Department of State that the Colom- 


bian aviation company, Scadta, was re- 
to have been denied landing 
privileges in the Panama Canal Zone 
which are now proposed to grant to the 
Pan American Airways. an American 
company. 


Treaty Not Yet Ratified. 


The Department of State stated orally 
American Aviation Con- 


due to the fact that all the 
treaties and conventions drawn up at 
Havana were received too late from the 
Cuban Government to be sent to the 
Senate. It was stated, however, that it 
is usually the policy of the United States 
to adhere to the spirit of treaties which 
have been signed, even before they have 
technically gone into effect through rati- 
fication. 

George D. Summers, Commissioner of 
Aeronautics for the Department of Com- 
merce, who has been studying aviation in 
Argentina, Peru, Chile and Brazil, has 
reported that the people of Latin 
America are becoming air-minded, and 
that there is a great future for aviation 
in the Southern Republics. 


Report in Preparation 
On Safety in Aviation 


Recommendations Being Draft- 
ed by Special Naval Board 


Recommendations detailing ways and 
means of reducing accidents in naval 
aviation, which have been abnormal in 
the past year, are being drafted by the 
Navy Board convened by order of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and will be sub- 
mitted to Secretary Wilbur within a 
short time, it was announced July 5 by 
the senior member of the Board, Rear 
Admiral William H. Standley. 

The Board, Aamiral Standley said, 
concluded its hearings last 
week, and is now about half through with 


| its task of drafting its report which, 
| under the precept issued by Secretary 


Wilbur, will cover means of reducing ac- 
cidents with special reference to dis- 


| ciplinary conditions among aviation per- 
| sonnel, 


Although the Board has heard 
all the witnesses it considers necessary, 
Admiral Standley said that, should it be 
determined that additional witnesses 


| should testify, the hearings will be re- 


opened. 
The Board convened April 26. Its 
creation was recommended by the Chief 


' of the Bureau of Navigation, Rear Ad- 


Order of I. C. C. to Become | 


Effective on July 14 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


Cases en- 


become effective on July 14 next. 
Commission’s order in Docket No. 
535 et al., postponing the effective date, 
made public July 5, reads as follows: 
Upon further consideration of the rec- 
ords in the above-entitled proceedings, 
being the proceedings listed in the mar- 
gin of the first page of the report of the 
Commission therein as the same is pub- 


| lished and appes's in volume 123 of the |} 
Re- ; 
nt | ports at page 203 et seq., and good cause | 

livestock markets a day’s supply of im- | 
| mature cattle ranges from several hun- | 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
therefor appearing: 

It is ordered, That the orders 
tofore entered in 


here- 
said proceedings on 


April 5, 1927, as since amended, which ; 


by their present terms are to become 
effective on July 8, 1928, be, and the) 
are hereby, further amended so 
they shall .become effective on July 14, 


} 1928, instead, 


miral R. H. Leigh, after reviewing the 
analysis of aircraft accidents, prepared 
by the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Aeronautics. 

This analysis showed that 80 per cent 
of all fatal accidents last year were 
caused by failure of the human rather 
than the mechanical element. 


_ Canada to Hold Exhibit 


Of Aircraft at Toronto 


Canada’s first aireraft display will be 
held this fall at the Canadian National 
Exhibition in Toronto, says the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Ottawa, Oliver 


| B. North, in a report made public July 


5, by the Department of Commerc;. The 
full text of the report follows: 

The Canadian Air Force has been asked 
to collaborate and probably a number of 
planes will be sent to Toronto from Ot- 
tawa and Camp Borden. The Dominion 
Topographical Survey will show how the 
work of mapping out the Dominion by 


, aircraft use is progressing and the Post 
that | 


Office Department may have an exhibit 
to indicate the progress Deing made in 
air mail distribution. 
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| 

Objections made by the public utility 
organizations to textbooks used in the | 
Wisconsin schools and suggestions for | 
alterations were outlined in a report of | 
the committee of the Wisconsin Utili- | 
ties Association, put in the record, July | 
8, of the Federal Trade Commission’s | 
investigation of public utilities. The re- | 
port was identified by John D. Cadby, | 
executive secretary of the Wisconsin | 
Utlities Association. 

The full text of the summary of the 
report follows: M 

To properly comment on all the points 
covered in the preceding summary would 
fill a book. It is most surprising that, | 
with so much material included, the fol- 
lowing points in connection with munici- 
pal ownership are missing from all these 
texts: : 

1. The public usually gives great | 
credit to the administration that builds | 
a large new structure and to the ad- | 
ministration that holds taxes down. It 
fails to recognize the fact that good | 
maintenance is important, and city ad- 
ministration are therefore practically 
forced to neglect the inconspicuous ex- 
penditures for proper long-time mainte- | 
nances that are so vital to efficient opera- | 
tion of public utilities. 

Export Consideration Lacking. 

2. In general, municipal officials are | 
not experts in financing, constructing or 
operating public utilities. They are in 
various walks of life and, as city officials, 
they are called upon to perform such a 
variety of functions dealing with pav- 
ing, sanitation, policing, operating a pub- 
lic utility seldom receive the expert at- 
tention necessary to best results. | 

3. With the exception of water utili- | 
ties, which are closely linked up with | 
public health and fire protection, the 

ublic utility is not usually started orig- | 

inally by the municipality except when | 
local conditions fail to attract private 
capital into this field. 

Most electric utilities that were built | 
by municipalities were started either to 
outdo some rival city or to keep pace 
with a rival city; this action being taken 
when the prospective business was in- 
sufficient to attract private capital. 

With a demand later on for 24-hour 
service these plants were in a very diffi- | 
cult position until the development of 
high voltage, transmission and intercon- 
nection of large, efficient steam and 
hydro-electric plants which made it pos- 
sible for these small municipal plants | 
to purchase power or to sell out to the 
power companies. 

Money Rate Lower. 

4. The municipality can usually bor- 
row money at a slightly lower rate of 
interest than is possible for an individual 
or company. 

5. Permanency in an organization is | 
usually necessary to real success. Any | 
concern that changes its local manager 
or superintendent and most of its gov- 
erning board every two or three years | 
is likely to fail. Constructive plans and 
efficient methods of construction and | 
operation require years of development 
and application. 

A new administration is likely to feel 
that the former administration has 
been proceeding along wrong lines and 
is likely to change the plans and 
abandon policies which have been care- 
fully developed. Private management | 
usually pays more attention to this fac- 
tor than the average municipality, but 
there is considerable variety of practices 
among privately-owned public utilities 
and between municipalities. 

6. It is very unsual for a municipality 
to adopt an alert, active commercial pol- 
icy which develops the large volume of 
business and attracts new industries to 
locate within its territory. Privately- | 
owned utilities, especially those that 
have been successful, do a great deal 
along the line of commercial develop- 
ment. 


Decentralization of Utilities. 

7. The public utility business has out- 
grown the purely local characteristics. 
Telephone exchanges are linked together 
for communication with all other com- 
munities. Electric power can be gener- 
ated most efficiently in large generating 
stations located advantageously. Gas can | 
be economically piped to nearby cities 
and electric railways frequently connect 
cities. 

A small group of accountants, one pur- 
chasing agent, one commercial manager, 
one designing and engineering depart- 
ment and one or more construction 
crews can do their particular work for a 
large company operating in quite a num- | 
ber of cities. One meter tester or one 
repair man with an automobile or motor 
cycle can look after several villages more 
cheaply and more accurately than would | 
be possible if each city and village was 
operated individually. 

Municipal ownership does not adapte 
itself to these efficiencies as conveniently 
as does private ownership. 

The privately-owned public utility | 
is no longer owned by a few people. For 
many years insurance companies, banks 
and trust companies have been attracted | 
to this type of conservative, safe invest- 
ment. Within the past decade the policy 
of offering the securities of public util- 
ities to their customers has been quite 
general so that today nearly every fam- 
ily in the country has either direct or | 
indirect ownership in these industries, 
and thousands own stock or bonds in 
these companies in addition to their in- 
direct ownership through insurance or | 
savings account investments.” 

Stenographic transcript of testi- 
mony on May 31 and June 1 before 
the Federal Trade Commission in 
its investigation of public utilities 
will be found on page 7 of this 
issue. 


Lower Rate of Death Seu 
In Returns from 68 Cities 


Telegraphic returns from 68 cities 
with a total population of 30,000,000 for | 
the week ending June 30 indicate a mor- 
tality rate of 11.4 as against 11.7 for 
the corresponding week of last year, ac- 
cording to a report made public July | 
5 by the Department of Commerce. The | 
full text of a summary of the report | 
follows: 

The highest rate (19.2) appears for 
Memphis, Tenn., and the lowest (5.6) for 
Flint, Mich. The highest infant mortal- | 
ity rate (188) appears for Schenectady, | 


| and progreso. 


| screw, 


; sea 


| than, 
; President Harding, President Roosevelt 
| and America for operation between New 
| York and any United Kingdom, Ierland, 
| French and German ports for the carry- 


Conditions as to material and equip- 
ment governing awards of ocean mail 
contracts on 13 routes in the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Caribbean trade were drawn 
up by the United States Shipping Board 
and certified on July 3 to the Postmas- 
ter General, Harry S. New, in accord- 
ance with the mail contract provisions 
of the Jones-White Merchant Marine 
Act. 

Postmaster General New recently had 
selected these routes as necessary for 


the carrying of the mails, and referred 
them to theBoard for ruling as to the 
type of vessels and other specifications 
that should be met by vessels operating 
in such services. 

The Post Office Department already 
has certified seven ocean mail routes 


| under the Jones-White law, and has ad- 


vertised for offers from shipping lines 
for five of these routes, these bids to 
be opened on July 9 with a view to en- 


| tering into the contracts on August 1. 


The two additional routes have not yet 


| been advertised. 


The 18 routes certified by the Board 
on July 8 are as follows: 

1. New York, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 
Kingston, Jamacia, Cartagena and 
Puerto Colombia. Combination passen- 


| ger and cargo vessels with suitable re- 
| frigeration space being of not less than 


5,000 gross tons and having a speed of 
not less than 16 knots will be required. 
Provision Is Made 


For Service to Orient 


2. Portland and Manila via Yoko- 
homa, Kobe and Hong Kong, and the 


| route between Portland and Dairen via 


Shanghai, Tsingtau and Takular (Tient- 
sin). Vessels designed primarily for 
the transportation of cargo but with pro- 


| vision for limited passenger service be- 


ing of not less than 4,000 gross tons and 


| having a speed of not less than 14 knots 


will be required. ; 

3. New York and other Atlantic ports, 
and ports on the West African Coast, 
designated by trade route as the Ameri- 
can West African Service. Vessels de- 
signed primarily for the transportation 


| of cargo but with provision for limited 


pasenger service being of not less than 
4,000 gross tons and having a speed of 
not less than 14 knots will be required. 

4. New York, Copenhagen, and other 
Scanddinavian and Baltic ports. Vessels 


| designed primarily for the transportation 


of cargo but with reasonable provision 
for limited passenger service being of 
not less than 4,800 gross tons and having 
a speed capacity of maintaining 12 knots 


| at sea in ordinary weather will be re- 
| quired. 





5. Galveston or Port Arthur and ports | 


in Haiti, Porto Rico and Santo Domingo. 
Cargo vessels with limited passenger 
accommodations being of not less than 


| 4,000 gross tons and having a speed of 


13 knots will be required. 

6. New York and La Guayra, Puerto 
Cabello and Maracaibo, Venezuela and 
Curacao and Aruba, Dutch West Indies, 
calling at San Juan, Porto Rico. Cargo 
vessels with limited accommodiations for 
passengers being of not less than 3,000 
gross tons, (Cross tonnage limited by 
reason of port conditions), and having a 
speed of not less than 13 knots will be 
required. 


Route from New York 
To Vera Cruz Included 


7. New York to Vera Cruz via Havana 
Combination passenger 
and cargo vessels being of not less than 
6,000 gross, tons and having a speed of 
not less than 15 knots will be required. 

8. New Orleans and Progreso. Com- 
bination passenger and cargo vessels be- 
ing of about 3,000 gross tons, (Size 


| limited by port conditions, shallow draft, 


etc. at Progreso) and having a speed of 
about 13 knots will be required. 

9. New York to Havana. Combina- 
tion and cargo vessels being not less 
than 10,000 gross tons and having a 
speed of not less than 18 knots will be 
required. 


10. Boston, Mass., 


for the service outlined in proposition 
(1) above, together with the purchase 
of the vessel Monticell and Mount Ver- 
non, “as is, where is,” the latter two ves- 
sels to be reconditioned at the expense 
of the buyer within two years from date 
of award, and to placed in service with 
vessels as outlined above, to be added to 
the line and become a part thereof. 

(3) The purchase of the vessels as out- 
lined in proposition (1) above, together 
with agreement by the purchaser to con- 
struct two new vessels of suitable type, 
size and speed to be placed in service 
with vessels outlined in proposition (1) 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| in a statement just made public by the | 
Bureau of Education, Department of the | 


above, and to be added to the line and | 


become a part thereof. 


Alternate Provisions 
Made on Two Vessels 


(4) The purchase of vessels Leviathan, 
George Washington, America and Re- 
public for operation between New York 
and any United Kingdom, 


| of the modern school program, Dr. Henry | 


Ireland, | 


French and German ports for the carry- | 
ing of passengers, mail and freight, to- 


gether with the purchase of the Amer- 


ican Banker, American Farmer, Ameri- | 


can Trader, 


American Shipper 
American 


Merchant for operation be- 


tween New York and London, with the | 


privilege of calling at Plymouth and 
other British or continental European 
channel ports, for the purpose of carry- 
ing passengers, 
gether with the purchase of 
Monticello and Mount Vernon, 
where is,” 


“as is, 


and to be placed in service with vessels 
outlined in this proposition and to be 
added to the lines and become a part 
thereof, or in lieu of the purchase of the 
Monticello and Mount Vernon, the pur- 
chaser agrees to construct two new ves- 
sels of suitable type, size and speed to 
be placed in service with vessel outlined 
in this proposition and to be added to the 
line and become a part thereof. 

(5) The purchase of the vessels Levi- 
athan, George Washington, 
President Harding, President Roosevelt, 


and America for operation between New | 
York and any United iKngdom, Ireland, | 
French and German port for the carry- ; 
ing of passengers, mail and freight, to- | 


gether with the purchase of vessels 
Monticello and Mount Vernon, “as is, 


where is,” the latter two vessels to be | 


reconditioned at the expense of the 
buyer two years from the date of the 


award, and to be placed in service with | 


vessels outlined in this proposition and 
to be added to the line and become a 
part of thereof, or in lieu of the pur- 
chase of the Monticello and Mount Ver- 
non the purchaser agrees to construct 


two new vessels of suitable type, size | 


and speed to be placed in service with 
vessels outlined in this proposition, and 


to be added to the line and become a |} 


part thereof. 


Purchase of Ships 
Separately Is Provided 


(6) The purchase of any or all of 
the vessels Liviathan, George Washing- 


the latter two vessels to be | 
reconditioned at the expense of the buyer ! 
within two years from the date of award, | 


Republic, | 


and | 


| school 
; proved and used in connection with the 


ton, Republic, President Harding, Presi- | 


dent Roosevelt and America for opera- ! 


tion between New York and the United. 
Kingdom, Ireland, French and German 


ports for the carrying of passengers, j 
mail and freight, with or without the ; 


purchase of any or all of the vessels 
American Banker, 
American Trader, 


American Shipper, 


and American Merchant for operation | 
between New York and London, with | 
the privilege of calling at Plymouth or . 
other British or Continental European | 


or without the 
both of the vessels Monticello and Mount 
Vernon, “as is, where is,” either or both 


within two years from date of award 
and to be placed in service with vessels 


| as outlined in this proposition, and to be 


| American 
and Yarmouth, | 


Nova Scotia. Combination freight and | 


passenger vessels being not less than 
5,000 gross tons and having a speed of 
not less than 19 knots will be required. 

11. Between San Francisco and Co- 


lombo via Hong Kong, Manila and Sing- | 


| apore. 


12. San Francisco and Manila, via 


| ports in Hawaii, Japan and China. Twin | 
and | 
| tween any 


combination passenger 
freight vessels, equipped with appro- 
priate refrigerating space for perishable 
cargo, being not less than 12,000 gross 


tons and capable of maintaining a speed | 
of 18 knots at sea in ordinary weather | 


will be required. 

13. Seattle and Manila, via ports in 
Japan and China. Twin screw, combina- 
tion passenger and freight’ vessels, 
equipped with appropriate refrigerating 
space for perishable cargo, being not 
less than 12,000 gross tons and capable 
of maintaining a speed of 18 knots at 
in ordinary weather will be re- 
quired. 


| Eight Plans for Bidding 


On Sale of Vessels 


In connection with the resolution 
adopted by the Unitéd States Shipping 


| Board directing the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
| poration to prepare specifications and ad- 


vertisements for bids for the sale of the 
United States Lines and American Mer- 
chant Lines, the Board, on July 5, made 
public the full text of the eight plans for 


| bidding for the purchase of the vessels. 


The plans allow any proposition for the 
taking over of these services, with the 
exception of charter. 

The full text of the statement follows: 
George Washington, Republic, 


ing of passengers, mail and freight, to- 


' gether with the purchase of the vessels 
| American 


Banker, American Farmer, 
American Trader, American Shipper and 
American Merchant for operation be- 
tween New York and London, with the 
privilege of calling at Plymouth and 
other British or continental European 
channel ports, for the purpose of carry- 
ing, mail and freight. is 

(2) The purchase of the above vessels 


N. Y., and the lowest for Albany, N. Y., 
Lynn, Mass., Paterson, N. J., Somerville, 
Mass.. and Spokane, Wash., which re- 
ported no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 68 cities is 14 for 


| the 26 weeks of 1928, as against a rate 


of 13.2 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1927. 


| American 





added to the line and become a part ! wear-resisting grass. 


thereof. 

(7) The purchase of the 
Banker, American 
American Trader, American Shipper and 
American Merchant for operation be- 
tween New York and London with the 
privilege of calling at Plymouth and 
other British or Continental European 
channel ports for the purpose of carry- 
ing passengers, mail and freight. 

(8) The purchase of the _ vessels 
Banker, American Farmer, 
American Trader, American Shipper and 
American Merchant 
North Atlantic or 
Coast port, except New 
United Kingdom and other British or 
Continental port for the purpose of car- 
rying passengers, mail and freight. 

The period or guaranteed operation 


vessels 


| under the contract covering each of the 
above propositions to be five or 10 years, | 


with provision for one year’s notice in 
case buyer decides to abandon or cur- 


tail services at the termination of the | 


five or 10 year period or thereafter. 


Farmer, | 


| of about 16 feet from each other. 
of which, if purchased, are to be recon- | ad 


ditioned at the expense of the buyer | 


| stand the most strenuous use. 
underground stem and sprouts up from | 


| brick yards. 
for operation be- | 
Pacific | 
York to the | 


The Board will agree under suitable | 


contract to advance 75 per cent of the 


| reconditioning or new construction cost 


as permitted by law with the approval 


of the Board. 


New Dates Adopted 


For Cotton Forecasts | yet too , 
' or not this is going to prove satisfactory. | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
each State. These averaged condition 
figures were plotted on coordinate paper 
and a graph (curve) drawn for 
year. 
by reading from the graph. 


Playgrounds Viewed 
As Essential Part of 
Modern School Plant 


Trees and Sloping Ground | 


Said to Interfere With 
Outdoor Pro- 


grams. 


A hilltop is a poor place to build a 
school house, for a hillside is not satis- 
factory as a playground, says the Di- 
rector of Hygiene and Physical Educa- 
tion for Missouri, Dr. Henry S. Curtis, 


Interior. 


Arbor Day, he continues, has been “a | 
| calamity at many schools” 
| promiscous planting of trees. 


because of 
Adequate 
school grounds are an important part 


S. Curtis declares, explaining that more 
physical education work is done on the 
outside than on the inside of the school 
building. The full text of his statement 
follows: 

Under 


earlier conditions the school 


for the school building. 


if possible, at the head of a street and 
usually at the back of the lot. The 


| school board then parked the ground in 
mail and freight, to- | 
vessels | 


front, if they had the money and planted 
trees at the back and sides. There was 


no attempt to differentiate the use of | jearn the source of the Cavalryman’s 
school grounds from the grounds of a | : 


court house or other public building. 


Today with physical education a part | 
of the program in 35 to 40 States, and | 
with the larger part of the work being | 
; taken on the outside instead of inside, 


the school ground becomes a part of the 
equipment and has to be im- 


program of the school. 


Perhaps the greatest shortcoming in | 
| the past has been that many of the older | 
Very | 


schools were located on hilltops. 
little can be done on a hillside. It can 
not be used for baseball, basketball, vol- 
ley ball, or tennis; it cannot be used for 
running or any of the activities for 
which State programs provide. 

At nearly all modern 
ground is made level at the time the 
school is built. Not only is a hillside 
or uneven ground unsuitable for physi- 
cal education, but it “gullies” during 
rains, and soon becomes a dangerous 
place to run over. 

Besides the unevenness 
the school grounds. Obviously all of 
these should be removed. 

Weekly Clean-Up Urge:. 

Even where the ground has been put 

into condition once, it will always require 


care in order to remain so. Brickbats and | 
| stones are thrown upon the ground or | 
| brought in for bases or other purposes, | 
| and 
| There should be at least a weekly clean- 


ashes are constantly collecting 


up at all school grounds in order to keep 


; them in condition. 


Many grounds have been cut up by 
trucks hauling in coal and by automobiles 


driving in after rains. There should be | 


a surfaced road by which the coal can be 
brought to the building and a definite 
path for trucks to follow. Automobiles 
should be kept off the grounds. Automo- 
biles cut up the ground to such an extent 
as to interfere seriously with play, even 


i | after they are gone. 
American Farmer, |! A g 


Arbor Day has been a calamity at many 
such places as the trees have been 
planted in such places as to prevent any 
proper use of grounds. I am a great 


admirer of trees, but I do not care for a ; 


| tree in the middle of a baseball diamond 
channel ports, for the purpose of carry- | 


ing passengers, mail and freight, with ; 
purchase of either or | 


or a tennis court. 

After the ground has been leveled, if it 
is soggy and more or less low, lines of 
tile should be run through at distances 


drainage may not be required. 


If the ground is small and used by | 


many children, it is usually necessary to 
surface a part of it, or to plant it to some 


In the southern part of Missouri, and 


Bermuda grass can be once started it will 
It has an 


every joint. I have seen high schools 


; with small grounds which still maintain | 
| this grass although used nearly all the 


time. Next to Bermuda, and in places 


where Bermuda will not grow, June grass | 


or blue grass is probably best. 


Many of the old city schools have 
Brick is very hard to run , 
on, wears out balls and other equip- | 
ment rapidly, and is very slippery in | 
frosty weather. Concrete is better than | 


brick, but is still very unsatisfactory. It 


is tiring to run upon, and a fall upon 


it is apt to mean a serious hurt. 


In some places a surface is manufact- | 


ured by mixing sand, ashes, and clay 
in a concrete mixer. This gives a fairly 


is high; but the surfaces most com- 


monly used are torpedo gravel, a fine ; 


water-washed gravel about one-eighth 


stone’ screenings. 
Limestone screenings are better than 


chat for the reason that they stick to- | 
| gether and do not pick up on the feet 
| to be carried into the school building. 
Recently some of the schools have been 


| using rock asphalt crushed and screened; 


but it is yet too early to know whether 


| Titles Approved for Lands 


each | 
The interpolation was then made | 
The condi- | 


tion figures by States, were weighted by | 


the acreage harvested in each year times 


an equivalent of a 100 per cent condi- ; 


tion for each date approximately the 
“par” actually used currently on the two 
nearest dates in the interpretation of 
condition. No data are shown for some 
of the minor States. 
The condition figures 


are interpolations of condition as re- 


ported and not the condition figures as | lands to be acquired by the Government 


to about 2,000 acres of land in different | 
; parts of the country to be taken over 


estimated by the Crop Reporting Board 
currently. 
previously issued by the board may be 
accounted for by this fact. 


for 1917-1923 ' vision of the Department of Justice hav- 


Slight variations from figures |! 


The condition figures shown for the . 


years 1924-1927 are also as reported and 


the condition figures issued by the Crop 
Reporting Board. 
years, such differences are few 
minor. The present policy of the board 
is to publish the condition figures as re- 
ported by the major corps of crap re- 
porters and to make its interpretations 
of the probable size of the crop in the 
process of estimating probable yield per 
acre rather than as formerly in the 
process of estimating condition. 


During the past three | 
and | 


| the Government 


To Be Added to Reserves 


The Department of Justice has ap- 


proved titles involving about 2,000 acres | 
| of land which the Federal Government | 


is preparing to take over under legisla- 
tion for forest reserve purposes, it has 
just been announced 
General, John G. Sargent. 
the full text of the announcement: 
Approval has been given in the Di- 


ing charge of examination of title to 


by the Government for 
purposes. 
This includes 


forest reserve 


204 acres in Warren 


; 4 ; , | County, Pennsylvania, at a cost of $1,- 
in some instances differ slightly from ' 


039; 160 acres in Cook County, Minne- 
sota, at a cost of $400; 144 acres in 
Elk County, Pennsylvania, at $1,448; 1,- 
549 acres in Warren County, Pennsyl- 
vania, at $7,754. Also, title was ap- 
proved for 120 acres of land in Roseau 
County, Minnesota, to be acquired by 
in connection with the 
regulating of the level of the Lake of 
the Woods. The lands thus to be taken 
over for flowage purposes are valued 
at $1,725 


| being relegated to oblivion to make way | 


| kingdoms were held at a premium. Here, 





| mark on the intelligence of the immortal 


ground was not regarded as a part of | Black Beauty. 


the school plant, but merely as a setting | 
Consequently, ! 
the architect was left free in its plan- | 
ning, and he always placed the building | 


| creature of modern times, steps forward 


schools the | 


| ness training. 


there are | 
often, however, many other obstacles on | 





| is ordinarily included in the core of those | 





| occupations requires the application of 
| much of the social-science content to the | 
| performance of specific duties. 


If the | 
ground is sandy or loamy and high, this ! 


id | confusion. 
in most of the States farther south, if | 


| essential on the different school levels for 
| good citizenship are or should be in- 





| cation pertain to the adjustment of the 





| with those of general education; that 


by the Attorney | 
Following is | |: ; , 
plied with renewed vigor and result in 


| cation versus training, preparation for 


JULY 6, 1928 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pustisnep Without CoMMENT 


\F ort Myer Ready for Training of Citizens 


At Military Camp in Cavalry Activities 


Youths from Three States and District of Columbia to 


Learn Value of Horses 


Fort Myer, Va., and the Third United | 
States Cavalry are ready for the open- | 
ing of the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camp, Cavalry course, on July 6, at 
which 200 youths from Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia will attend. 

Col. Guy V. Henry, commahding the 
Thrird Cavalry so announced July 5 in 
a statement which follows in full text: 

‘When speaking of the Cavalry the 
obvious thing to do is to mention the | 
value of horses in their service to man- 
kind and to endeavor to eradicate the 
impression that these animals are fast | 


for the gas driven juggernauts of the 
new century. Then, too, no reference 
to horses is complete without mention- 
ing the fact that Richard the Third of- 
fered his kingdom for a horse—when 


also, is a splendid opportunity to re- | 


Thus do we dispense with | 
the obvious. 


All Branches of Army 
Find Horses Useful 


The Army has found a valuable asset 
in the horse. The poor, much maligned 


non- chalantly to carry on where intricate ! 
contraptions, created by man, fail. To 


love for horses, to learn the logic con- 
tained in his seemingly exaggerated 
statements as to the animal’s value—to 
attend one of the Citizens Military Train- 
ing Camps’ Cavalry Branch, is to become 
a genuine “sure enough” Cavalryman. 


Aims of Education . 
For Business Defined | 





Specialist States Vocational | 
And Social Objectives 
Often Confused. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the subjects pertaining to definite busi- | 


Many factors have contributed to the | 
confusion between the social-science and , 
vocational objectives. First, there is a 
need in the social sciences for more | 
economic and business content. Second, | 
in the selection of content for the com- | 
mercial subjects it is necessary to begin | 
where the social sciences cease. Ade- | 
quate preparation for office and store ! 
positions requires considerably more con- 
tent bordering on the social sciences than 


subjects. Preparation for commercial 


Third, there is much similarity be- | 
tween many of the vocational activities 
and those of everyday life. Some of the 
vocational content and common skills 
taught in the commercial subjects have 
everyday utilitarian and social values, 
but these values are incidental by-pro- 
ducts due to the nature of preparation 
for commercial occupations instead of 
arbitrary planning. It is obvious that the 
present problem of differentiating social- 
science content from the vocational con- 
tent is fully as important for the social 
Sciences as for commercial education. | 
A solution of the problem is essential to | 
jaa progress in commercial educa- 
ion. 

The most promising development to 
overcome the present emphasis on the so- 
cial science objectives as primary ob- 
Jectives for the commercial subjects is 
scientific curriculum revision. A clearer 
understanding of the criteria for the se- 
lection of the social science and voca- 
tional content is removing some of the 
Many believe that those 
phases of economic and business content ! 


corporated in the core of social sciences. 
Preparation of all to be intelligent and | 
appreciative consumers of the services 
and products of modern business is the 
objective of the business content in the 
social sciences. 
Likewise, they believe those additional 
bodies of knowledge, attitudes, and skill 
found necessary or desirable in the vari- | 
our local office and store occupations are 
or should be incorporated in the com- | 
mercial subjects. Preparation of specific | 
groups of pupils according to indi- | 
vidual interests and aptitudes for ef- | 
ficiency in the respective occupations is 
the objective. Thus, the earlier concept 





| of the dual responsibility of definite vo- 


| cational subjects toward both vocational 
' satisfactory surface where the ground 


The composite of responsibilities for the 
activities of life, including occupational 


| activities, must rest with a balanced cur- 
on an inch in diameter, chat, or lime- 


| 
and sociel science objectives is passing. | 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


riculum. 


Principles Are Similar. 
_This shift of responsibility to the cur- | 
riculum emphasizes the need of a better | 
understanding of the place of commercial | 
education in the general education pro- 
gram. As a part of this latest develop- 
ment, there is an effort to emphasize 
that, although the specific and immediate 
bases and principles of commercial edu- 


pupil to the requirements and opportuni- 
ties in local business occupations, the 
general bases and principles are identical 


commercial education is an integral part 
of the latter; and that the latter obligates 
commercial educators to make and inter- 
pret scientific investigations of social 
and occupational needs in the light of the 
best educational theories. 

As the principles of education are ap- 





additional worthy investigations of the 
requirements and opportunities on the 
successive levels of each of the various 
business occupations, many of the sur- 
vivals of earlier concepts will be dis- 
carded. Such vexing problems gs edu- | 


immediate and known versus remote and 

probable vocational opportunities, and 

preparation for the welfare of the indi- 

vidual versus the welfare of the em- | 

ployer will not entirely disappear. 

A better understanding of individual 
| 





differences and of the needs of business 

and an appreciation of the fact that 

there is an ultimate coincidence of the | 
best interests of the individual, business, 

and society will continue to clarify and 

harmonize the various points of view. | 
Thus, a functional, balanced, and con- 

tinuous program for commercial educa- | 
tion will be developed on a fact basis, 


; about the country on a_ horse. 


; & chance to continue 


‘ branch of the ground services. 


in Military Operations. 


While horses now find themselves an 
integral part of every branch of the 
service—even the “dough-boys” and the 
“motorized units” find them useful—the 
Cavalry is the only branch where the 
horse has the center of the stage all to 
himself. In the Cavalry, anything per- 
taining to a horse is a thing of movement, 
all else is merely secondary trifles. 

For the healthy, alert, young sports- 
man, the Cavalry holds untold advant- 
ages, and the youth contemplating a 


| place on the varsity eleven will find he 


can develop a pair of broad shoulders 
and lean, powerful legs by just riding 
The 
Cavalry demands quick thinking, accom- 
panied by the same brand of action, a 
remarkable branch in which to develop 
perfect coordination of mind and body. 

he sensation of covering ground on 
the back of a sure-footed horse, that 
gallops” for the sheer pleasure of the 
thing, is a rare one, but offered daily 
in camp. Then, too, the city bred boys 
who have little or no opportunity to ride 
carefree through the fields and woods of 
the open places, derive immeasurable 
benefit from the Cavalry camps. And the 
art of Tiding—it is an art the way they 
teach it in the Army—need not be lost 


Polo, theequestrain sport of 
becoming a recognized acti 
of the leading colleges and gives the 
young graduates of the Cavalry camps 
their interest in 


hoses, after the 30 days of the training 
are completed. : 


| Cavalrymen Trained 
| In Use of Weapons 


_ While, to the layman, horseback riding 
1S synonymous with the Cavalry, the 
time of the Cavalrymen is by no means 
monopolized by that 


In the event of an emergency, Cavalry- 


; men are expected to move into action, | 


and to move a bit faster than any other 


t nd To be of 
any use in a crisis, the Cavalryman 


must be armed and must be expert with | 


several arms. Our mounted troops use 


sabers, rifles, machine guns, machine | 
| rifles, and pistols. 


In the C. M. T. C. 
the student-soldiers pattern their days 


student Cavalrymen get the opportunity 
to develop their proficiency with all 
weapons. 

C. M. T. C. Cavalrymen spend the 
mornings drilling on their horses or 


firing on the target range and the af- | Solicitor: General 


ternoons taking part in athletics, fol- 


lowing the general lines of the after- | 
noon play program characteristic of all | 


these camps. In addition the troopers 
enjoy one game that others do not. 
Troopers play polo. 


developed excellent teams. 
are the mounted resue 
and Roman-riding 
equestrian sports. 

Find a more brilliant sight than a 
troop of Cavalry galloping past the re- 
viewing stand, hoofs thundering, guidons 
snapping in the breeze and band blaring 
triumphant airs. The spectacle has 
taken hours of drill by hundreds of in- 
telligent student-soldiers following the 


Then there 
races, cessack 
races, and other 


commands of earnest commissioned and | 


noncommissioned officers. It represents 
triumph for the officers: and bespeaks 
the intelligence of the citizen-troopers 
who strove to perfect themselves. 


Uniform of Flying Cadets 


Has Belt and Cartridge Box | 


A distinctive uniform for flying cadets 
has been adopted it, was announced July 
5, by the Department of War, The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The recently adopted uniform for fly- 


ing cadets, which is quite distinctive in | 


design, color and general appearance, is 
to be given an added touch of smartness 
by the addition of a black leather waist 
belt and black leather cartridge box for 
use under arms. 


The addition of this belt and cartridge 





vity in many | 





pleasant pastime. | 


after those of the regular soldier, and — a 
| in the 

| Therefore, 
' the act cf December 22, 1927, supra 
| may be signed by the Attorney General 


And it has come to ' 
pass that these student-troopers have | 


%4 


Arne Presentep Hererx, Bena 
py THe Unirep States Dality 


Claim for Expenses 
Denied to Bureau 
Of Investigatic 


Mr. McCarl Rules That Rei 
bursement Order Signed 
By Director Is Not 
Sufficient. 


The Comptroller General of the Unit 
States, J. R. McCarl, has advised t 
Attorney General that there is no stat 
which authorizes the Director of the B 
reau of Investigation of the Departme 


of Justice to exercise, in the place of,t' 
head of the Department, author y¥i 
volving discretion specifically vested 
statute in the Attorney General. 

In this connection Mr. McCar! refus 
to allow certain credits for the payme 
of expenses involved in the transfer 
employes between permanent duty st 
tions when the orders authorizing su 
transfers were signed by the Director 
the Bureau of Investigation and not 
the head or assistant head of of the D 
partment of Justice. 

This announcement has just been ma 
by the General Accounting Office in 


i letter to the Attorney General which f 


lowsin full text: 


Section 360 Interpreted. 


The Attorney General: Receipt 
acknowledged of your letter of June 


: 2 ' 1928, requesting reconsideration of a r¢ 
upon his return to the city. Every large, | . e 

enterprising community has a bridle path | as it disallowed credit in the accounts 
and supports at least one riding academy. | Don C. Fees, former disbursing cler 


the kings, is | 


cent settlement by this office in so fg 


for payments of expenses incurred ij 
connetcion with transfers of employd 
between permanent duty stations whe 
the orders authorizing such ca 
were siged by the Director of the Burka 


| of Investigation and not by .the head 
| assistant head of the Department. 


Section 360. Revised Statutes, quote! 
in your letter, has reference to the d 
ties that may be required of differe 
officers of the Department of Justic 
but does not authorize the Attorge 
General to confer upon any subordinat 
the right to exercise discretion specif] 
cally vested in him by statute. Whil 
said section confers authority to re 
quire one subordinate to perform th 
duties ordinarily required of anothe 
it does not confer authority to designat 
generally an officer or an employe o 
the Department to act, instead of th 
Attorney General, as the head of th 
Department. Sections 347 and 348, Re 
vised Statutes require the Solicitor Gen 
the Assistant Attorney Gen 
“to assist the Attorney Genera 
performance of his duties. 
the order contemplated i 


eral 


as Assitant Attorney General, or thé 
A-7859, April 30 
1925. 


Not Authorized. By Statute. 


I find no statute which authoriz}s tha 
Chief of the Bureau of Investigation t 
exerce¢, in the place of the Attorne 
General, an authority involving discre 
tion specifically vested by statute in thd 
| head of the Department. While the au 
thority of the Chief of the Bureau of In 
vestigation to order the transfer of em 
ployes under his direction is not ques 
tioned by this office, the right of su@} 
employe to be reimbursed for traveling 
expenses incurréd in connection with suc 
transfers rests wholly upon the provi 
sions of the act of December 22, 1927 





supra, which authorizes reimbursement 
of such expenses only when authorized 
by the “head of the Department * * 
in the order directing such transfer,” 
Comp. Gen. 482. As the Chief of the 
| Bureau of Investigation cannot be rec 
ognized as the head of the Departmen 
of Justice, an order signed by him is no 
sufficient to authorize reimbursement of 
such traveling expenses. 

Accordingly, as the facts appear, credit 
| may not be allowed in the accounts of 
the former disbursing clerk for the pay- 
ments here in question. 

Upon review the settlement must be 
and is sustained. 





| box is in furtherance of the War De- 
| partment’s desire to provide flying — 
| with a uniform as different in char- 
| acteristics from that of the enlisted man 

as is the uniform of the West Point 
! Cadets. 


The United States Baily 
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Avutuonizen Statements Oniy Ane Presenten Herein, Berna 


PUBLISHED Without COMMENT 


Regulations Define 
Method of Computing 
Pay of Postmasters 


New Law Providing for In- 
creased Compensation Put 


Into Effect by Post Office 


Department. 


made public regulations to conform with 
the new law granting increased com- 
pensation to fourth class postmasters for 
light, fuel and equipment. The regula- 
tions show the method to be follow by 
hye postmasters in computing their 
compensation as a result of the new 1928 
Postal Rate Act. 

The full text follows: 

Amend Sec. 310, Postal Laws and Re- 
gulations, 1924, to read as follows: 

1. “The compensation of postmasters 
of the fourth class shall be fixed upon 
the basis of the whole of the box rents 
collected at their offices and 
sions upon the amount of canceled post- 
age-due stamps and on postage stamps, 
stamped envelopes, postal cards, stamps 
on registry matter, including stamps to 


lect-on-delivery matter, canceted, 
matter actually mailed at their offices, 
except the stamps affixed to pay the fees 
for special-delivery service and special 
handling service, and on that part of the 
value of the stamps on the mail 


BY Turk UNiTep St. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


TEs DAILY 


THE UNITED 


Aviation Companies in Germany Extend 
Service and Start Two Lines to Russia 


Passenger Routes Established from Berlin to Riga, and to 
Leningrad, and Domestic Schedules Expanded. 


The 1928 summer fiying season has 
opened in Germany and 90 aerial lines 
will be used to connect all parts of the 
republic, according to a report from Con- 
sul General C. B. Hurst, Berlin, made 


| public July 5 by tne Department of Com- 


ee ' merce, 
The Post Office Department has just 


The report states that a special feature 
is the service to bathing resorts, which 
will be kept up during the holiday season. 


| The working of all lines will result in a 


daily service covering 60,000 kilometers, 


thus exceeding the extent of last year | 


Special express lines have been intro- 
duced. 

The first airplane in direct service 
from Russia to Western Europe arrived 
in Riga on May 10, and on the same day 


| the first airplane from Berlin to the East 


| landed at Spilve airport in Riga, thus | 


making the reopening of air traffic via | 


| Riga, according to a report made public 


commis- | 


transportation by air mail, canceled at | 


their offices, equal to the postage which 


would be required on such mail at the | 


regular domestic rates, and on 


the | 


#nount of newspaper and periodical post- 


age collected in money, and on the post- 
age collected in money on identical pieces 
of third and fourth-class matter mailed 
under the provisions of the act of April 
28, 1904, (and the acts of May 18, 1916 
and May 29, 1928) without 
stamps affixed, and on postage collected 
@) money on matter of the first class 
mailed under provisions of the act of 
April 24, 1920, without postage stamps 


envelopes, see par. 2), and on amounts 


papers, printed matter and twine sold, 
at the following rates, namely: 
Quarterly Allowances. 

“ the first $75 or less per quarter the 
postmaster shall be allowed 160 
centum on the amount; on the next $100 
or less per quarter, 85 pér centum; and 
on all the balance, 75 per centum, the 
same to be ascertained and allowed by 
the General Accounting Office in the 
settlement of*the accounts of such post- 
masters upon their sworn quarterly re- 
turns; Provided, That in adjusting the 


. 
| r, including ‘| Production 
cover return receipts, insured and col- | 
on 


by the Department of Com- 
The full text of the report fol- 


July 5 
merce. 
lows: 
Two lines are to be operated this sea- 
son, namely: Berlin-Danzig-Koenigsberg- 


n and Stocks 
Of Rubber Estimated 


| Natural Output Expected to 


for | 


Decline Under Low Mar- 
ket Prices. 


The two chief factors of interest to the | 


i rubber trade are the probable size of 


stocks of rubber that will be accumu- 


| lated on plantations in Malaya and Cey- 


postage | 


lon by November 1, and the effect of low | 


prices on the production of Netherland 
native rubber ‘according to a statement 


| by the Rubber Division, Department of 


| Commerce, made public July 5, 


Department. The full text of the state- 


; ; ment follows: 
affixed (and on business reply cards and | 


Estimates of the local trade as to the 


: | first factor named above vary between 
received from waste paper, dead news- | 


50,000 and 100,000 tons, this range be- 


| ing given by Faulkner and Winsor, and 
| also mentioned by correspondents to the 
| Financial Times. Faulkner and Winsor 


per | 


also report local assertions that Neth- | 


erland native rubber production this 


| year will suffer a 30 per cent reduction 
| if the London price is 1s. and a 50 per 


| before 


quarterly compensation of postmaster | 
of the fourth class the General Account- | 


ing Office shall allow such compensation 
as may be shown by the quarterly returns 


to gbe due, not exceeding $275 for the |! 


quarter ending September 30, not exceed- 


ing $550 for the two quarters ending | 
December 31, not exceeding $825 for the 
three quarters ending March 31, and not | 


exclusive of 3 cents commission on cach 


exceeding $1,100 for the whole fiscal year, | 
| which 75 per cent to be earmarked for 


money order issued. 


“Provided further, That whenever dur- | 
ing the fiscal year there occurs or is | 


created a change in the postmastership 


n office’ of the fourth class, by death | 
. =. the ae | of £100; one-third of the amount to be 


' paid in cash on allotment; two-thirds 


or otherwise, the outgoing postmaster 
shall receive in the final settlement of 
his account all his earned compensation 
for that part of the fiscal year which he 


has served, but in on case shall such com- | in the October-December, 1928, quarter 


pensation amount to more than such a | : 
. Y (when expected surplus shipments are | 


sum as is determined by taking such a 


eee Part of $1,100 as the time he | per cent) of capital to be raised by pub- | 


has served in that fiscal year is to the 
whole fiscal year: 


Change in Status: 


cent reduction if the price is under 9d. 

Both this firm and Symington and 
Sinclair conclude that it will be months 
one can judge the real effect 
of low price on native output, further 
than to say that a price below 1s. will 
result in substantial reduction; the ef- 


fect of the constant decline in price on | 


the native output during March, April, 
and May, may perhaps prove ,tem- 
porary. 

A Netherlands banker, P. J. F. Klop- 
penburg, advocates valorization of rub- 
ber through a valorization bank estab- 
lished on a cooperative basis as follows, 
according to the “Financial Times:” The 
bank to have a capital of £1,250,000, of 


ing terms: 5 
Each 70 acres planted with rubber en- 
titles a producer to subscribe for 1 share 


of 
at 8d. 


delivery 
credited 


to be redeemed by 


pounds of rubber per 


| pound; the delivery in kind to take place 


likely to be heaviest; the balance (25 


| lie subscription. 


“Provided further, that when the total | 


compensation of any postmaster at a 
post office of the fourth class for the 


calendar year shall amount to $1,100, | 


exclusive of 3 cents commission on each 


money order issued, and the receipts of | 
such post office for the same period shall | 


aggregate as much as $1,500, the office 


shall be assigned to its proper class on | 


July 1 following and the salary of the 
"postmaster fixed according to the re- 


+ ceipts: 


“And provided further, that whenever 


The aim of tle bank would be to ‘ake 
care of surplus production when the 
price is under 1s. per pound and to re- 
lease such surplus when the price is 
above 2s. To place a bank in position 
to regulate distribution as above would 
involve unifcrm legislation by the Brit- 
ish and Netherland governments com- 
pelling all producers, native and Euro- 
pean, to deliver to the bank a percent- 
age of their production. 7 

In exchange for these deliveries pro- 
ducers would receive bonds bearing no 


| interest, but entitling holders to 25 per 


unusual conditions prevail, the Postmas- | 


ter General, in his discretion, may ad- 


vance any post office from the fourth | 


class to the appropriate class indicated 


by the receints of the preceding quarter, | 
qnothwithstanding the proviso which re- | 
quires the compensation of fourth-class ! 
postmasters to reach $1,100 for the cal- | 
endar year, exclusive of commission on ! 


each money order issued, and that the 
receipts of such post office for the same 


period shall aggregate as much as $1,500 | 


before such advancement is made: 


“And provided further, that when the | 


Postmaster General has exercised 
authority herein granted he shall, when- 
ever the receipts are no longer sufficient 
to justify retaining such post office in 
the class to which it has been advanced, 


the | 


reduce the grade of such office to the ap- | 


propriate class indicated by its receitps 
for the last preceding quarter. 


cent of the bank’s surplus profit. 
the other hand the bank would undertake 
to supply for the purpose of roadmak- 
ing or paving 75 per cent of their rub- 
ber stock to the British and Netherlands 
Government at 12d. per pound. 


Vegetable Industry 


Expanded by Canning 


Value of “Annual Production 
Increased to $75,000,000 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
come such an important feature in the 
daily menu of the city dwellers. 
Few people stop to think that in May 
the muskmelon which is served for 


| breakfast could come from the Imperial 


“(Act of June 4, 1926; 44 Stat. 695, | 
696; U. S. Code, Title 39, Sections 57, ! 


57a, 59, 60.) 

See section 311 as to commissions on 
postage collected in money; section 838, 
as to compensation for special-delivery 
business; section 1081, as amended, as 
to commissions on money-order busi- 
ness; section 223, as to fixing compen- 
sations in case of false returns of can- 
cgilations; section 1602, as to punish- 
ment for making false returns; section 
1219, as to transaction of postal-gavings 
business; section 557, as to allowances 
for rent, fuel, light and equipment. 

“On business reply cards and letters 
in business reply envelopes mailed at 
offices of the fourth class without pre- 
payment of postage, as authorized by 
law (See section 58442) “postmasters 
at offices of the fourth class shall be 
entitled to include in the amounts upon 
which their commissions on cancellations 
are based the amount of postage charge- 
able at the regular rate on such cards 
and letters mailed at their offices.” (Act 
of May 29, 1928). The regular rate on 
such cards is 1 cent and on such letters 
2 cents.” 


Mexican Bandits Release 
Two American Prisoners 


W. HW. Mitchell and John F. Hooper, 
American mining engineers who were 
kidnaped by Mexican Rebels on June 22, 
received of 


gram by the Department 


| to approximately 


| from 


Valley of California; in June, from the 


Imperial Valley or from Arizona, in July, | 
central | 


Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Indiana, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, or 
Texas; in August, from a still greater 
number of sources; but in September, 
chiefly from Colorado and Maryland, 
with the October supply restricted to 
Colorado. 

The conservation of vegetable prod- 
ucts through the art of canning has 
largely developed during the period un- 
der discussion. In 1899 no more 
7,000,000 cases of tomatoes were packed, 
while in 1925 nearly 20,000,000 cases 
were prepared. The history of the pea- 
canning industry is still shorter. 

Prior to 1905.less than 5,000,000 cases 
were annually packed, but by 1925 
nearly 18,000,000 cases were made avail- 
able for consumption. The annual value 
of the cannery products alone amounts 
$277,346,574 at the 
present time. 

These interesting features of agricul- 


; tural production are chiefly confined to 


| beans, 


short-season annual crops. Space for- 
bids a discussion of other crops growi 
both under glass aud in the open on an 
extensive scale, both for marketing fresh 
and as canned products. The list might 
be extended to include cucumbers, peas, 
spinach, kale, sweet potatoes, 
sWeet corn, and numerous other less ex- 
tensively growr vegetable crops. Suf- 
fice it to say that soil and climate alone 


L | do not produce these crops, and engines 
have been released, according to a tele- | 


State on July 5 from the American con- | 


sul at Guadalajara, Edward P. Lowry. 
No details were given but Mr. Lowry 
tated that both men were in good health, 


and cars unmanned do not transport 
them, but modern intelligence directing 
these natural and _ artificial 
makes possible fresh vegetables on the 
American table in ever-increasing va- 
riety and quality 365 days-in the year. 


by the | 


2,000 | 


On | 


than | 


agencies | 


Riga-Moscow; and 
grad. 
| air traffic between Eastern and Western 
| Europe. 
Large Dernier-Merkur airplanes will 


Riga-Tallinn;Lenin- 


Riga is the natural center of the | 


travel between Moscow and Berlin, con- | 


veying besides the pilot, mechanic and 
wireless operator, six passengers. Air- 
planes of the Junker F 1 type conveying 
four passengers will travel between Riga 
and Leningrad. The distance Berlin- 
Riga will be covered in the night, the 
planes arriving in Riga at 7:45 a. m., 
| leaving for Moscow at 8:15 a. m., and 
| arriving there at 3 p. m. On the return 
| journey they will arive in Riga at 2:45 


| p. m., leave for Berlin at 3:15 p. m., ar- ; 


| viving there 11 p. m. 

Letters, post cards, printed matter, 
commercial documents, samples, and 
transfers may be conveyed to Russia and 
to Western Europe with far greater 
speed. For example, a letter despatched 
from Riga to Berlin by air mail reached 
its destination in 8 hours instead of 21 
hours, to Paris in 14 instead of 54 and 
to London in 24 instead of 48 hours. 


‘Forest Husbandry 


| In Colorado Urged | 


| National Reserves Said to Be 
Capable of Supplying De- 
mand in State. 


' been almost eliminatd. 
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Royalties from Oil and Gas Leases Are 


Cost of Accidents 


Said to Be Reduced 


o 


Refining Company Reports 
Total in 1927 of $25,000 
Compared With $200,- 
000 in 1924. 


A reduction in the cost of accidents 
to employes of the Midwest Refining 
Company from $200,000 in 1924, to 
$25,000 in 1927, has been brought about 


| 
' 
| 
| 


as the result of the work of safety or- , 


ganization; according to a report made 
public by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The full text 
the report follows: 

As the resuit of the work of an effi- 
cient safety organization, the Midwest 
Refining Company, at its various op- 
erations and particularly in the Salt 
Creek, Wyo., oil field, has been able to 
show a definite reduction in thé number 
of accidents occurring among its em- 
ployes, according to the United States 
Bureau of Mines. Lost time accidents 
during the yast year have been reduced 
to a smail number as compared with 
previous years, and infection cases have 
It is estimated 
roughly that accidents in 1924 cost the 
company $200,000, in 1925, $150,000, 
in 1926, $82,000, and in 1927, but 
$25,000. 

The accident-prevention work of the 


; company is in charge of the department 


of industrial relations, with a director 
as the administartive head; two safety 


| men handle the work directly at Mid- 


Colorado’s National Forests, with their | 


| present stand, are capable of growing | 


| every year more timber than is used an- 
nually by the people of the State. Thus 


Colorado’s forest problem is not the dis- | 


| couraging one of building up new forests, 
| but the happier one of husbanding and 
managing existing timber resources, ac- 
| cording to an announcement of the Forest 
Service. The full text of the statement 
of the Service follows: 
The chief purpose of the National 
| Forests is the conservation of wood and 
water. All resources—forage, wild life, 
recreation, and other resources as well as 
|} wood and water—are managed with the 


| est possible contribution to the general 
public welfare... The first requisite, says 
| the Forest Service, of the conservation 
of forest resources is fire protection. 
With continued cooperation from every 
tourist as well as every local resident, 
Colorado’s excellent present record in 
| fire prevention can be maintained and 
improved upon, forest officers declare. 
Management of Crops. 


sole end in the practice of forestry. To 


object of deriving from them the great- | 


west, Wyo. A competent medical staff 
with a well-equipped hospital at Mid- 
west is also an important factor in the 
prompt and proper treatment of injured 
persons. When an employe is injured, 
he is given first-aid and then taken to 
the hospital with minimum delay. 


of | 


Classified as Miscellaneous Receipts 
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| Interpretation of Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 by Comp- 


By Safety Training 


troller General J. R. McCarl Disposes of Funds. 


Instructions for disposing of royalties 
accruing to the United States from 
leases on oil and gas lands have been 
outlined by the Comptroller General: of 
the United States, J. R. McCarl, in a let- 
ter to the Secretary of the Interior. 


Interpreting the 1920 Mineral Leasing ; 
that pro- | 
{ receivers of the General Land 


Act, Mr. McCarl pointed out 
ceeds received under the provisions of 
this law should be covered into the 
Treasury as miscelianeous receipts, with 
neither “the State of Wyoming nor the 
Reclamation Fund to receive any part 
thereof.” Because such funds have here- 
tofore been erroneously covered into the 
Treasury, Mr. McCarl said that his of- 


| fice has taken the necessary steps to ef- 


The company officials have been im- | 


pressed with the idea that it is their 
duty to see that the men under them 
do not get hurt; the responsibility of in- 
structing new employes in safety prac- 
tices is placed directly upon them. 
Monthly meetings of the. field officials, 
and as far as possible the men, of each 
district are held with the safety engi- 
neer. Both officials and. men are en- 
couraged to bring up for. discussion any 
proposals looking to the changing of 
any conditions that will promote safety, 
and accidents of the past month are dis- 


| cussed in detail. 


First-aid treatment of injured men has 
been found to be an important factor in 
lessening the severity of accidents and 
in almost eliminating infection. First- 


| aid training for officials and employes 


Fire protection, however, is not the | 


manage the forest so as to harvest suc- | 


cessive crops of timber with a sustained 
yield is the ultimate aim. 

Colerado contains 15 national forests 

| with a total area of 13,234,380 acres. In 


was begun by the Bureau of Mines Car 
2 about four vears ago, and 1,028 out 
of the 2,200 then employed by the Mid- 
west Refining Company in-the Salt Creek 
field completed the Bureau of Mines 
first-aid course. 

The safety department. of the com- 
pany investigates all accidents, fixes the 
responsibility therefor, and prepares and 


| issues bulletins briefly describing the ac- 
cidents or dangerous conditions found. | 


Miscellaneous Publication No. 18-M, “Na- | 


; tional Forests of Colorado,” just pub- 
| lished by the Department of Agriculture, 


ereational facilities 
forests are described. The booklet also 
| contains a discussion of some of the 
| principal phases of forestry applicable to 


j 


| the region as a whole. 


of each of these 


| tained without charge while the supply 
| lasts by writing to the District Forester, 
| Forest Service, Denver, Colo. 

By executive order of the President, 
| the Minnesota National Forest will 


j culture announced July 5. 


The announcement follows in full text: | 


The change in name was deemed ad- 
visable because of the confusion result- 
ing from the fact that there are two Na- 

| tional Forests as well as a State forest 
| in Minnesota. The former Minnesota 
| National Forest, now the Chippewa, is 
situated in the north-central part of the 

State near Cass Lake, and embraces an 

area of approximately 191,000 acres. 

It was established by act of Congress in 
| 1908. The other National Forest in Min- 
nesota is the Superior, in the northeast- 
ern corner of the State, with an area of 
810,000 acres. 

“Chippewa” is the name of the Indian 
tribe which has long occupied this region. 
| These Indians belong to the Algonquin 
| tribe, and the main body now living in 
| Minnestoa numbers about 12,000. They 
| were a peaceful people of the timber 
| country in early days. Historians de- 
clare that the name “Chippewa” is a 
| popular adaptation of “Ojibwa” or 

“Ojibway.” The word comes from “ojib” 

—-to ‘pucker——-a Chippewa word refer- 
| ring to the peculiar puckered or gathered 
front of their moccasins. 


|'Nevada Cooperating 


In Maternity Work 


Instruction in Infant Care Also 
Given in All Counties 


Nevada carried on maternity and in- 

| fancy work in every one of its 17 coun- 

ties during the fiscal year 1927, accord- 
ing to a statement to be published by 
the Children’s Bureau, Department of 

Labor, in its annual report on the ad- 

ministration of the maternity and in- 

fancy act. 

As the State is not in the United 
States birth-registration area, the Bu- 
reau of the Census has no mortality rates 
to, show whether or not the number of 
maternal and infant deaths has declined 
during the period of Nevada’s coopera- 
tion under the act. 

‘ Nevertheless, the report states that 
much good has resulted from the work 
and that at least three counties have now 
assumed part of the financial responsi- 
bility for work begun with the use of 

| maternity and infancy funds. 

The staff of the child-welfare division 
| of Nevada, consisting of a director and 
seven county nurses, has a problem found 
in few of the other 45 States that are 
low cooperaling under the maternity and 
imtancy act, tor the State has a relatiy ely 
small population for its great size, and 
the distances to be traversed are so great 
that the contacts of the nurses with 
mothers and children are less frequent 
| than in more densely populated districts 
| and States where transportation facili- 
| ties are greater, 

| However, the report shows that dur- 

| ing the year nurses made 9,000 visits 

| to homes to give instruction in the es- 
sentials of maternal, infant and child 
care, during which they saw more than 

3,000 infants and preschool children, and 

about 200 prospective mothers, 


henceforth be known as the Chippewa | 
National Forest, the Department of Agri- | 


| the resources, principal activities and re- | 
subscription by producers om the follow- | I 


Copies of this publication can be ob- | 





These bulletins are well illustrated with 


photographs and are placed where they | 


can be easily read by the men. The 


fect an adjustment. 

Mr. McCarl’s letter was prompted by 
a request from the Secretary of the In- 
terior in regard to a disposition of a 
fund of $170,851.38 which represented 
royalties on oil and gas lands chiefly 
in Wyoming. 

The full text of a section of Mr. Me- 
Carl’s letter to the Secretary of the In- 
terior follows: 

There is nothing in the Act of June 
14, 1926, 44 Stat. 1621, providing for the 
disposition of the funds derived under 
the leases authorized by said act, and 
the Act of February 25, 1920, 41 Stat. 
437, is made applicable only as to the 
limitations on area and acreage ag pro- 
vided in section 18 of the Act of 1920, 
and the fixing by the Secretary of the 
Interior of royalties under regulations 
prescribed by him under said act. It 
must, therefore, be held that the pro- 
visions of section 39 of the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of 1920 relating to the division 
and disposition of proceeds derived there- 
under are not applicable to the proceeds 
derived under the private Act of 1926, 
and said proceeds are, therefore, not for 
covering into the Treasury as receipts 
under the Mineral Leasing Act. 

There being no provision made in the 


act of 1926 for the disposition of royal- | 


ties derived thereunder and 85 


section 


of the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 not | 


having been made applicable thereto, it 
must be assumed to have been the inten- 


safety department maintains a thorough 
inspection of working conditions and 
practices to eliminate those that are 
unsafe. 

Publicity is given to accident-preven- 


tion results by flying a safety flag in | 
each district for such portion of each | 
montk period as the district has no lost- | 
time accidents. The number of days each | 


flag was flown during the month is also 
reproduced diagrammatically in the com- 
pany’s monthly publication, the Midwest 
Review; a summary of accident-preven- 
tion results during the month is also 
given in the review, with other informa- 
as the administrative head; two safety 
work. This publication is attractively 


arranged, describes the various activi- | 


ties of the camp, is well illustrated, and 


also gives much of educational interest | 


regarding the State, the company, and 

individuals employed by this company. 
Further details are given in Informa- 

tion Circular 6064, by E. H. Denny, 


copies of which may be obtained from the ° 


United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


tion of the Congress that such funds 
should be considered as moneys received 


for the use of the United States, and | 


as such, covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts, neither the State 
of Wyoming nor the Reclamation Fund 
to receive any part thereof. 

Accordingly you are advised that the 
Office to 
whom royalties under the leases here 
in question are paid should be instructed 
to deposit the funds in question for cov- 
ering into the Treasury as “ Miscellan- 
eous Receipts—Royalties under the Pri- 
vate Act of June 26, 1926, 44 Stat. 
1621,” instead of as heretofore on re- 
ceipts under the Mineral Leasing Act. 


| This office will take the necessary steps 


to effect an adjustment in connection 
with such funds heretofore erroneously 
covered into the Treasury as_ receipts 
under the Mineral Leasing Act. 


Naval Aviators to Give 
Exhibition at Shamokin, Pa. 


A group of naval and marine av@- 
tors will take off Tuesday, July 10, for 
Shamokin, Pa., to siage an aerial show 
at an aviation field there named in honor 
of Captain H. C. Richardson, Navy air- 
craft designer. 

The aviators were to have participated 
in the dedication exercises of the ficid 
last week, but unfavorable weather con- 
ditions and fog prevented the flight. 

Captain Richardson will fly to Shamo- 
kin, his home town, in a plane piloted 
by Captain H. C. Major, Marine Corps. 
Others who will make the flight include 
Lieutenant C. Frank Schilt, Captain T. 
O. Rogers, Major R. S. Geiger, Chief of 
Marine aviation; First Lieutenant L. H. 
Sanderson, Lieutenant Commander L. C. 
Stevens, and Lieutenant Commander A. 
S. Price. 


Chinchilla Rabbit Valuable 
As Food and Fur Producer 


While the Chinchilia rabbit 


offers unusual 
who 


rabbits and 
to persons 
qualities, it 
pay special 
rather than 


will develop 
is 
attention to 

fancy qualities, 


commercial 
according 


to the Biological Survey of the Depart- | 


ment of Agriculture, The future of the 
breed and its ultimate popularity de- 
pend solely on its economic value as a 
food and fur producer. 

The official summary of a study just 
completed follows in full text: 


Chinchillas are a comparatively new | 


breed, especially in the United States, 
and many inquiries are received by the 
department for an accurate description 
of the breed and for information con- 
cerning the food and fur value. Leaflet 
22-L “Chinchilla Rabbits for 
Fur,” prepared by D. Monroe Green, of 
the Biological Survey, has just been 


published by the department to furnish | 


the information so often requested. 
The color of the pelt of the Chinchilla 

rabbit is especially attractive and this 

is responsible in large measure for the 


oW 


“It is fundamental in our plan of organiza- 
tion to have at headquarters and in our labora-- 
tories several thousand people whose sole job it 
is to work for improvement.” 

WALTER S. GIFFORD, 


President of the American Telephone 


and Telegraph Company 


(Bell System) 


is a val- | 
uable addition to the domestic breeds of | 
Possibilities | 
its good | 
important that breeders | 


Food and | 
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| New Swiss Airplane 
With Twelve Motors 
Nearly Completed 


Machine Being Built for 
Transoceanic Service Will 
Carry 25 to 30 Pas- 


sengers. 


1163) 


The giant airplane-being constructed 
by the Dornierwerke in Switzerland ia 
nearing completion, according to a re- 
port by Trade Commissioner James T, 
Scott. The full text of the report, made 
public by the Department of Commerce 
on July 5 follows: 

This plane is said to resemble closely 
the Dornier-Superwal, but its dimensions 
will exceed those of the latter in every 
respect. It will be ‘equipped with 12 
motors arranged in pairs on the main 
wings in such a manner that six act as 
tractor and the other six as. driving 
propellers. The tota! strength of the 
motors will be about 5,000 horsepower, 

| This machine is especially constructed 
for a regular transoceanic air service 
and the fuselage has been constructed 
so that it is expected’ to be able to with- 
stand the heavy waves of the Atlantic. 
The machine has accommodation for 
25-30 passengers as well as carrying 
capacity for considerable freight and 
mail. 


Airplane Communication 
For Diamond Field Proposed 


The Companhia Brasileira de Explo- 
raca Diamantina, 5 Rue Portugal, Bahia, 
Brazil, which is preparing to operate 
a concession in the diamond fields near 
Andarahy, is considering the purchase 
of an airplane tv furnish speedy and cer- 
tain communication between Bahia and 
their mine. Although the distance is 
only 270 miles, four days are -; equired 
for the trip, according-tc a report from 

| the Consul at Bahai, Howard Donovan, 
made public July 5 by the Department 
| of Commerce. 


Construction of New Levee 
In Louisiana Is Approved 


Construction of a» new levee in 
Louisiana has- been approved, accord- 
ing to.an announcement by the Depart- 
ment of War, July 5, which follows in 
full text: 

The Assistant: Secretary of War, Col. 
Charles Burton Robbins, has approved an 
instrument granting the right of way 
for a new levee to replace the existing 
levee in front of the Chalmette Nationa) 
Cemetery Reservation, Louisiana. The 
| construction of the new levee will re- 
quire the relocation of certain cemetery 
buildings, approximately 572 graves and 
certain minor work which it is estimated 
will cost $32,000. 





widespread popularity of the breed, The 
markings are unique and difficult to imi- 
tate successfully, so that they make the 
fur attractive for garments and trim- 
mings and for other uses of the fur 
trade. 


——_—— 


q Research, invention, development—this sequence in un- 
varying order has been responsible for every advance in the art of 


telephony. 


q, Fifty-two years ago there were only two telephones in the 
world—the crude but entirely practicable models of the inventor. 
Today, the world has over 29,000,000 telephones, more than 
18,000,000 of which are in or connected with the Bell Telephone 


System in this country. 


Q Every step in the development of this giant industry has 
presented its problems—problems that can only be solved through 
exhaustive research and experimentation. Since the day of its in- 
vention a constantly growing organization of scientists have been 
devoting their entire time toward perfecting the telephone art. 


@ Today, this organization, known as the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories has grown until it numbers 3700 people, Hardly a 
month goes by but the world is astounded by some new and marvel- 
ous result of their labors—some new and important advance in the 


art of communication. 


Q The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company— 
which serves you—is one of the associate companies of the Bell Sys- 
tem, and as such is entitled to, and has at its disposal the results 
of these scientists’ labors as soon as they are perfected, Thus, we 
are enabled to make continuous progress toward the realization of 
our aim to give the most telephone service and the best at the least 


cost to the public. 


CRI 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC ~ 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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Market Conditions for Agricultural Products 
Declared to Be Unset tled in Weekly Review 


Prices of Commodities Are Generally Weak With Cotton 
Showing Slight Advance. 


“Unsettled” continued to describe the 
market condition of many agricultural 
products in the early days of July, ac- 
cording to the weekly review of the 
markets just issued by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Dairy products, grain and livestock be- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


available supplies being restricted, but 
domestic demand is limited. Mohair 
prices continued unchanged, with prac- 
tically no demand from manufacturers. 

The butter market has been somewhat 
irregular and nervous, without any par- 
ticular price changes. At Chicago, trad- 
ing was more or less unsatisfactory as 


| there were many operators who felt that 


long im this group, the Department says, | 


while poor crop conditions advanced cot- 
ton. 
the corn crop generally. 

The market review follows in full text: 

The market sometimes looks as if it 
might go either way. Then there is much 
talk and worry about what the price 
ought te be and whether it corresponds 
to the condition. The dealers buy no 
more than they can help and holders 
hardly know how much to ask, Such a 


Favorable progress is reported for | 


prices were too high to warrant accumu- | 


lation of any large volume of stocks. 
Pasture conditions in producing sections 
are reported to be much better. Majority 


| of reports indicate that peak of produc- 
| tion has been reached in most sections, 


|} markets during the 
| last 


market situation riay be called “unset- 


tled-” 

The term applied to the position of 
several products in early July, includ- 
ing butter, cheese, eggs, 
grain. Cotton advanced on rather poor 
crop conditions, hay and feeds showed 
midseason dullness. Potatoes and other 
vegetables have been selling so low it 
seems they could scarcely go lower, yet 
on the whole, the conditions in the farm 
markets seem fWly as favorable to pro- 
ducers as usual in midsummer. 

The corn crop was reported to be 
making generally favorable progress but 
dry, sunshiny Weather was needed in 
many areas and m some sections the 
crop is becoming weedy and in need of 
cultivation. Oats and barley were firm 
with limited offerings of cash grain. 
Flax declined, influenced by larger re- 
ceipts and improved crop prospects. 

The feed market continued weak, with 
prices of the principal feeds in the larger 


livestock and } 


markets lower than at the close of the | 


previous week. Favorable weather con- 
ditions, | 
uncertainty as to the 


prices were weakening factors. The 


abundant pastures and general ! 
trend of grain } 


market for old alfalfa meal held steady | 


with very little new meal being offered, 


because of the unsatisfactory condition | 


of new hay. 
Larger Stocks of Hay 
Will Be Carried Over 


Hay markets were generally dull, al- 
though light receipts held prices practi- 
cally steady. Unusually large amounts 


of hay from the record crop of 1927 have | 
been fed or otherwise disposed of dur- | 


ing the past season. 


Notwithstanding | 


the larger domestic disappearance, how- | 


ever, materially larger 


stocks of hay | 


will be carried over into the new crop | 
vear July 1, than for any other year 


since 1921. 
siderably below average. 

The cotton market witnessed further 
advances around July 1, with final quo- 


New crop prospects are con- | 


but no sharp decrease is anticipated. 

Market position from the standpoint 
available supplies appears strong. 

into-storage movements at four 
first four days 
week were 996,572 pounds lighter 
than corresponding period a year ago. 
Indications are that the storing in the 
interior warehouses is also considerably 
lighter than a year ago. Shortage 


of 
The 


larger than on June 1. 


Open Market Trading 
In Dairy Products Quieter 
Open market trading in cheese was 


quieter, as some buyers feel present situ- | 
ation does not warrant the materially | 


higher price level as compared with last 
year. On the Farmers’ Call Board, Ply- 
mouth, Wisconsin, the ruling price 
each style declined one-fourth cent. 

Egg markets are somewhat irregular, 
varying from weak ao firm on the dif- 
ferent markets and with more or less 
nervousness as to the situation. Receipts 
continued to decrease. 


Poultry markets are supported by good | 


demand and light stocks in cold storage; 


resulting in moderate supplies, although 
| 


broilers are increasing. 


The decrease in shipments of potatoes | 
around the first of the month may help to | 


improve the market position of that 
product. Old potatoes are about done 


and movement of new stock dropped to | 


6,300 cars, because .of the rapid decrease 
in North Carolina. Prices were at an 
unprofitable level, 


at shipping point, the Elizabeth City 
section and Eastern Shore stock rang- 
ing $1.50 to $1.60. 


The Chicago carlot market on old stock 


from North Central States was about 50 | 
cents and Idaho potatoes sold at 70 cents. | 


Only 10 to 20 cars of old stock are 
shipped daily now. 


Cantaloupe prices tended downward. | 


Arizona shipping points quoted $1.40. 
Cool weather delaying the maturity of 
the Arizona crop and peak movement 
was not expected before July 7. 

The market is dull for Texas onions. 


| The seanson on nothern California Yellow 


tations up from seven-eighths to about | 


1 cent per pound, compared with those 
of June 23. t 
cents per pound highex than the low 
point reached so far this season and 


about 2 
ing at the same time one year ago. 


Recent prices are about 5 | 


6 cents higher than those prevail- | 


Continued reports of rather unfavor- | f 
; sales on this stock were made mostly at 


able progress of the new crop were held 


responsible for recent further advances. j 


Temperatures in the Cotton Belt aver- 


aged near normal, though it was abnor- | 


mally cool in central-northern portion. 


infall was vatiable with heavy falls | u 
oe ve ; to a wide range of $3.75 to $6 per crate 


in northern districts. Demand for spot 
cotton was reported good for both short 


and premium staple cottons and due to } 
the limited offerings of short cottons the | 


basis was said to have advanced. 

The rise in cotton prices was reported 
to have stimulated more interest in the 
dry goods centers. Exports for the last 
week of June were 58,517 bales, against 
111.100 for the corresponding week last 
season. Figures include exports 
Canada to June 29. 

Cattle prices slant upward. 
curtailment, higher prices at the “river” 
markets, dependable eastern shipper de- 
mand, the depletion of weighty fed steers 
and the continued scarcity of light 


to | 


Supply | 


Globe onions opened at $2.25 to $2.50 per 
100 pound sack in Chicago. New York 


City quoted New Jersel bushel hampers | 
| at $1.25 to $1.50. 


About 700 or 800 cars 
are expected from the Walla Walla dis- 
trict of Washington. 


Tomato prices tended lower, though | 


shipments have decreased. City jobbing 
$1 to $1.35. 
sippi got only 65 cents per four-basket 
package, while the city range were 50 
cents to $1. 

Lettuce from California strengthened 


of 4 to 5 dozen heads, and Washington 


stock ruled $3 to $4.25 in consuming cen- | 
Georgia peaches still bring com- | 


ters. 
paratively good prices. Movement from 
that State increased to 570 cars 
week, while the Carolinas shipped 40 and 
Alabama 50 cars. 


Swedish Match Trust 
Buys Ore in Chile 


| Purchase of Control of Large 


: * . ' 
yearlings were all factors contributing 


strength to the market. Clearance was 
good and the closing undertone firm. The 


grass Cattle supply, which in early June | 
promised to run more freely, was quickly | 


curtailed following general rains over 
the Corn Belt. Many in the trade be- 
lieve that improved physical condition 


of pastures and growing corn will cur- | 


tail the seasonal normal supply from 
the Corn Belt, Which will have a bullish 
effect on finished steers with weight, 
Prices of Beef Cattle 
Are Generally Higher 

All bulls brought the highest prices 
of the season, Weights and killing quality 
considered. Grass cows and heifers as 
well as bulls were $2@ 3 per 100 pounds 
higher than a year previous. Prices for 
feeder and stocker cattle have also 
worked higher. The supply was of 


meager proportions, killers taking prac- | 


tically everything suitable for beef. 
Favorable prospects for a good corn 
crop Make it likely that the normal run 
of native grassers will be curtailed, 

The hog market at Chicago was an 
uneven affair around July 1. Prices re- 
acted upward and back again around 
$11.00. : 

Fat lamb prices at Chicago declined 
after a continuous upward reaction of 
nearly two weeks from the season’s low 
time. An increase in supplies of range 
lambs after prices reached $17.25 on 
Tuesday was the principal depressing 
factor. Despite the break in the fat 
lamb 
feeding lamb prices held up under light 
supplies. Few feeders were available 
in the supply, as most consignments 
graded good and choice. Idahos and 
Montanas are due to arrive in more lib- 
eral numbers around July 8-15, native 
supplies also being Seasonally on the 
increase. 

The wool market 
marked improvement 
July, following a slow early trade, De- 
mand 
turers but a fait volume 
booked. Sales were 
western grown original bag fine and one- 
half blood wools at $1.08 to $1.10 per 
pound, scoured basis. 
and New Mexico wools in the primary 
markets continue strong, but dealers are 
reluctant to buy. Offers made on the 
wools at the recent sealed bids in Texas 
were reported ejected by the growers. 
Prices on foreign wools continue strong, 


at Boston showed 


of business was 


| ures in parentheses): 


; 000 


| 8,440,000 (8,769,000). 


Deposits Is Reported 


The Swedish Match Trust, in coopera- | 
tion with the Grangesberg Mining Com- | 


pany, has purchased control of large 
iron ore deposits in Chile, according to 
a report made public July 5 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The full text of 
the report follows: 

An adverse trade balance of 202,000,- 
000 crowns accumulated for Sweden dur- 
ing the first five months of 1928 as com- 
pared with 60,000,060 crowns for the 
same period of 1927, according to a 
radiogram from the Commercial Attache 
at Stockholm, T. O. Klath. This in- 
crease is partly due to lower exports 
iron ore and wood products follow- 
ing the labor conflicts in those export 
branches and partly due to heavier im- 
ports of foodstuffs on account of unfa- 
vorable cereal crops in 1927 and a notable 
increase in imports of automobiles dur- 
ing 1928, 


oL 


Swedish imports increased to 153,860,- | 


000 crowns during May from 135,745,000 
crowns for April, and exports markedly 
advanced to 134,760,000 as against 87,- 
462,000 crowns during April. 
cipal imports were in crowns (April fig- 
Machinery, 23,- 
(16,529,000); textiles, 15,976,- 
(15,044,000); +=minerals, 15,567,000 
(13,552,000); grains, 14,928,000 (12,928,- 


120,000 


000 (13,518,000). 
The main export groups were in 
crowns (April figures in parentheses): 


Bfschinesy, 25,417,000 (22,470,000); met- | 
| als, 
and yeatling values, sheep and | 


16,220,000 ¢ 


3,092,000); 
9,561,000 


minerals, 
(10,175,000) 


and foodstuffs, 
(Crown worth ap- 


| proximately 27 cents in United States 


the first days of | Adjustment 
i ants 


was limited to a few manufac- | 


reported on some | 


ean Teyas | ; . 
Prices on Texas | that two clasp gazzel gloves were im- 


currency). 


Rates of Duty Fixed 
By Customs Court 


"Made on Gloves 
And Embroidered Articles 


New York, July 5.—Saks & Company | 


have obtained a ruling from the United 
States Customs Court wherein it is held 


properly subjected to additional duty 
of 40 cents per dozen pairs, under para- 
graph 1433 of the tariff act of 1922. 
These gloves, Judge McClelland points 
out, were not embroidered or embel- 
lished within the meaning of the tariff 


of | 


of | 
country holdings on July 1 compared with | 
last season, is expected to be somewhat 


of | 


u with North Carolina | 
Cobblers bringing only $1.25 per barrel | 


Shippers in central Missis- | pa 
| White and Sugar Pine Tim- 


last | v 
| of young growth promises future values, 
| the 


; more the nature of weeds. 
| can be checked and the damage to the’ 


The prin- | 
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This set of charts shows the price situation of agricultural products. The individual charts formimg the border dis- 
play prices which are considered to be typical of the market price movements of the major agricultural products. The 
upper chart in the center shows the movement of prices of 30 farm products, and of the grain, meat animals, and 
cotton groups for corparison. The lower center chart shows the movement of farm and wholesale prices of nonagricultural 
products. These charts are prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Protection Is Urged 


Against Blister Rust 


| neaut, Ohio, as assistant chief, automa- 
| tive division, Bureau of Foreign and 


ber Threatened Over 
Wide Area. 


White pine and sugar pine timber in| motive export procedure acquired while 


the forests of the United States is valued 
at $550,000,000, and several million acres 


Department of Agriculture has 
just stated. There valuable trees are 
threatened with destruction. In Miscel- 
laneous Publication 23-M, “Protect West- 


| ern White Pine and Sugar Pine from 

| Blister Rust,” the Department pleads for | 

| protection from the deadly blister rust, 
now widely prevalent from Pennsylvania | Se 

| Export Activities Indicate Im- 


northward, from Michigan to Minnestoa, 


| and in Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 


The official summary of this bulletin 
follows in full text; : 

White pine blister rust is a fungous 
disease of foreign origin, which has the 


pecularity of being unable to pass the | 


infection from one white pine to another. 


of infecting the various varieties of cur- 
rants and gooseberries, wild and tame. 
One currant or gooseberry may infect 


| another currant or gooseburry, and from 


these bushes the blister rust spores 
travel on the wind to pines, but are effec- 


tive only over comparatively short dis- | 
| tances. 


These currant and gooseberry bushes | 
| Swiss 


are of comparatively slight economic im- 
portance, and the wild varieties have 
Blister rust 


white and sugar pines eliminated by 
eradicating all currant and gooseberry 
bushes in the vicinity of white pine or 
sugar pine trees. 
The department 


says: “When 


of white pine should promptly apply con- 


' trol measures to prevent loss from this 


disease. Any white-pine stand can be 
protected from blister rust by uprooting 
all currants and gooseberries within in- 


| fecting distance (900 feet)) of the pines.” 
000) and textile raw materials, 13,463.- | z ‘ ») : 


The European or cultivated black cur- 


| rant is a special case, because it is more 

susceptible to blister rust than other cur- | 
The department | I 8 
| are (1) the Hard Spring Manitobas from 


rants or gooseberries. 


| “is opposed to the growing of this plant 


in the United States, and recommends 
its elimination in States where white 
pines are important forest trees.” 


Miscellaneous Publication 23-M is illus- 
trated, and shows in natural colors the 
progress of the disease from an infected 
pine to a wild gooseberry, and from this 
to the pines. It is available for free 
distribution on application to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


| act and therefore the extra tariff rate 
| should not have been applied. (Protest 


No. 276163-G-2991-28.) 
The tariff on embroidered articles, 
some in part of lace, is reduced from 


| 90 per cent to 75 per cent under para- 
| graph 1480 of the tariff act of 1922 in 


decisions by the Customs Court granting 


import claims of Hoffman Huber & Com.- ! 
} pany and Perlman, Schal & Stern. Judge | 


Tilson writes the opinions. 


72170 - G-65548-24. 


(Protests 
etc., and 


| 


' 


the | 
blister rust appears in a locality ners | : " 
ke poets 8S omaey, owners | approximately 19 cents in United States 





| larger 





A. W. Childs to Take Post 


In Automotive Division 


Appointment of A. W. Childs, of Con- 


Domestic Commerce, succeeding Irving 


| H. Taylor resigned, was announced July 
|5 by Dr. Julius Klein, director. 


The full 
text of the announcement follows; 

Mr. Childs enters the service of the 
Government with a knowledge of auto- 


serving in an executive capacity with 


| two large American automobile concerns 


and has a wide acquaintance among the 
automotive industry, 


Swiss Watch Industry 
Increases Production 
provement of Conditions 
The Swiss watchmaking industry has 
been passing through difficutly times, and 


although it cannot be said that condi- 
tions are entirely satisfactory as yet, 


i | they have i ve ° ibly | a 
An infected white pine is only capable | mproved perceptibly through 


out the industry as a whole, according 
to the American Consul at Geneva, Gil- 
son G. Blake, Jr., in a report made 
public July 5 by the Department of 
Commerce. The full text of the report 
follows: 

During the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year total exports of watches and 
clocks complete from Switzerland num- 
bered 4,610,322 valued at 51,210,650 
francs, an increase of almost 
1,000,000 watches and clocks, and a value 
of about 10,000,000 frances over the cor- 
responding period of 1927. 

Exports of watch and clock parts, and 
alarm clocks also increased this year 
when during the first quarter they were 
valued at 6,744,109 francs compared 
with 4,362,709 francs during the like 
period of last year. (Swiss franc worth 


currency). 


Uniform Quality of Bread 
Is Controlled by Device 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
miller draws according to price induce- 
ment. The principal wheats, however, 


Canada; (2) the Hard Spring, Hard 
Winter and Soft Red Winter wheats 
from the United States; (3) the Russian 
Spring wheat; (4) the Karachi wheats 
from India; (5) the Barusso and Rosafe 
wheats from Argentina; and (6) the 
Soft White wheat of Australia. 


The character of the bread produced 
tends to remain relatively constant and 
uniform. Millers must therefore pro- 
duce year after year a uniform and 
standard quality of flour, particularly 
where the products of individual mills 
are marketed under a well established 
brand. 

To produce a flour of uniform quality 
out of wheats of such varying types in- 
volves an expert handling and blending 
of milling mixtures. In the smaller mills 
good results are obtained largely by 
long experience in blending. In the 
mills, however, more scientific 
methods are employed and the “Extensi- 
meter” seems to be one of the most suc- 
cessful devices which have been found, 


Exports of Seales 
Increased Last Year 


Europe Is Largest Purchaser of | 


Increasing Shipments 


Exports of scales and balances from 
the United States during 1927 were 
valued at $2,324,849, of which $1,107,539 


while the remainder, $1,217,310, repre- 
sented the value of “other scales and 
balances,” according to the Iron and 


Steel Division, in a report made public , 


July 5 by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the report follows: 


In the preceding year exports were | 


valued at $2,118,120, of which $930,888 
worth consisted of automatic scales and 
$1,187,232 of “other scales and balances.” 

European countries were the largest 
purchasers of automatic scales, pur- 


chasing the goods to a value of $357,370 | 
while North and Central America and | 


the West Indies were second in point 
of value of purchases with a total of 
$343,796 worth. 


$232,729. 

The principal market for “other scales 
and balances” was in North and Central 
America and the West Indies, which took 
a total of $461,324 worth of these com- 
modities. South America, with $272,790 
worth was second while Far Eastern 


was third. 


Grades Are Established 
For Calves and Vealers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


kets all such animals are termed calves, 
whereas at other markets they are called 


: vealers, and at still other markets, us- 


ually the larger, more highly developed 
and specialized markets, part of them 
are known as calves and part as vealers. 

When these immature animals are 
classified and graded in accordance with 
the system of tentative standard market 
classes and grades adopted by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, they naturally 
fall into-two rather distinct groups be- 
cause, when slaughtered, they produce 
two more or less distinct kinds of meat. 
As a general rule, immature cattle three 
months of age or younger product a 
dressed carcass the meat of which is dis- 
tinctly different from that obtained from 
older young cattle. 

The meat produced by a large percent- 
age of immature cattle which are ap- 
proximately three months old or younger 
is known in the wholesale and retail 
meat trade as veal, whereas the carcasses 


produced by most of the immature cattle | of cultivation because of presistently 


over three months old are known in the 
wholesale and retail meat trade as calf 
carcasses. 

It is on the basis of these differences 
that the tentative grades of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics are founded. 
The new publication discusses the market 
uses for calves, classes of slaughter 
calves, weight selections of slaughter 
calves, and grades of slaughter calves. 
Vealers are similarly covered. 
the publication, known as Circular 28-C, 


Vealers, may be obtained from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 


|! month in some districts. 


was accounted tor by automatic scales, | sulted in weedy fields from lack of cul- 


South American coun- | 
tries were third, taking a total value of | ; 
| the Rocky Mountains. 
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Cotton Crop Generall y Late and Backward 
And Weather Favors Boll Weevil Activit: 


Temperatures Cooler Than Normal Prevail Over Greater 


Weather conditions in recent weeks 
have been favorable to boll weevil ac- 
tivity, and cotton throughout the Belt 
is late and backward, according to the 
weekly weather and crop bulletin is- 
sued July 5 by the Weather Bureau of 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
week ended July 4 was cooler than nor- 
mal over the greater portion of the 
country, the bulletin states. The weekly 
bulletin follows in full text: 

At the first of the week there was a 


general warming up in most parts of j 


the country, with rainfall rather local in 
character, but on the morning of the 
28th another depression of considerable 
energy was cnetral over the Great Palins, 
atended by widespread rains in the cen- 
tral valley States. This “low” moved 
northeastward to the St. Lawrence Val- 
ley by June 30, and general rains oc- 
curred over the central and eastern por- 
tions of the country, with heavy to ex- 
cessive falls in many Ohio Valley dis- 
tricts and substantial to rather heavy 
amounts over the Northeast. Following 
this storm the weather became more 
settled in the interior, and somewhat 


cooler, while the latter part of the week | 
; was 


warmer and generally fair prac- 

tically everywhere, except in the North- 

west where unsettled showery condi- 

tions prevailed. 

Temperatures Generally 

Cooler Than Normal 
Nothwithstanding the warmer weather 


toward the close of the week, the period, 


as a whole, was cooler than normal over 
the greater portion of the country. 
considerable area, comprising the central 
Appalachian Mountains, the Ohio, cen- 
tral Mississippi and lower Missouri Val- 


leys, the temperatures averaged. from | 


3 degrees to 6 degrees cooler than 


normal, and over nearly all sections west | 


of the Rocky Mountains they were 2 de- 
grees to about 6 degrees subnormal. In 
most of the South nearly normal warmth 
pervailed, except that it was much above 
normal in parts of the Southwest. The 


weekly means were also slightly above | 


normal in limited areas of the North- 
east, the Central-Northern States, and 
along the central and north Pacific coast. 
Minimum temperatures for the period ine 
the Cotton Belt were generally from 
about 60 degrees in the north to 70 de- 


grees in the south, while in the Corn Belt ; 


they were mostly in the 50’s. 

Substantial to heavy rains were less 
general during the period than in recent 
weeks, but some sections again had very 
heavy falls, especially parts of Tennes- 


see, western Kentucky, and considerable ; 


portions of Missouri, where a number of 
stations reported from 3 to more than 
4 inches. Rainfall was substantial also 
in much of the Northeast, the more 
southeastern districts, the northern Great 
Plains, and in some other parts of the 
Plains region. In the central and west- 
ern Gulf sections, and over a large area 
of the Southwest, rainfall was light to 
moderate, with many stations reporting 
no.measurable amount. 

Subnormal temperature and continued 
showers, some of which were excessive, 
over the greater portion of the country 


| east of the Rocky Mountains the first 


half of the week resulted in further 
delay in field work, but the change to 
fair and warmer the latter part brought 
a decided improvement. Complaints of 
interruption to harvest. and cultivation 
of corn were especially numerous in 
the interior valleys where June was 
very wet in many places, with the rain- 
fall the heaviest of record for that 
This has re- 


tivation, and lowlands have been fre- 
quently flooded. 


Soil Is Still Wet 
In Many Localities 


Cultivation was resumed the latter 
part of the week, though on many bot- 
tom lands the soil continued too wet 
for work up to the close. Harvest is 
now making good progress, but contin- 
ued dry weather is needed for this work 


| and cultivation over most of the central 


and eastern portions of the country. In 
the South mostly light rainfall and mod- 
erate temperatures were favorable, ex- 
cept for too hot and dry in parts of the 
Southwest. Further rains were bene- 


ficial in the Northwest, and mostly fa- | 


vorable conditions prevailed west of 

Small Grains.—Harvest of winter 
wheat was further interrupted by rain 
in the Southwest and in the southern 
portion of the eastern belt during the 


| first half of the week, but with the im- 
| proved weather much better progress 
markets with a total value of $193,881 | 


was reported the latter half. Cutting had 
begun north of southern Ohio, well to- 
ward the central portion of Illinois, and 
to extreme southern Nebraska. Wheat 
is reported as dead ripe in the southeast- 
ern portior. of Kansas, with the bulk of 
it uncut, while much is ripe in Missouri; 
further deiay by rains and wet fields 
was reported from Oklahoma, but con- 
ditions were favorable for threshing in 
Texas. 

Favorable weather continued in the 
Spring Wheat Belt and that crop made 
rapid advance,’ while moderately cool 
temperatures and showers were benefi- 
cial in the North Pacific States. The oat 
crop shows improvement, and reports 
were generally favorable, except for 
considerable complaint of short straw in 
Central-Northern States; the crop is 
mostly headed in the Ohio Valley and is 
heading well in Upper Mississippi Val- 
ley districts. Rice made good advance 
generally, except that it was rather too 
cool in Caiifornia. Recent weather has 
been very favorable for flax in the 
northern Plains States. 


Fair to Good Progress 
Made by Corn Crop 


Corn.—On the whole, the corn crop 
made fair to very good advance during 
the week, though there were numerous 
complaints of weedy conditions and lack 


wet soil in many central valley districts. 
It was too cool for good growth the 
first part of the week, but marked im- 
provement was afforded by the warm, 
sunny weather the latter part and cul- 
tivation was resumed in many places. In 
Iowa smaller corn is becoming weedy, 
but about one-fourth of the crop is re- 
ported as too tall to cultivate, while 


i | in the Great Plains some had been laid 
Copies of | 


by north to Nebraska. In the Ohio Val- 


| ley considerable needed cultivation was 
Market Classes and Grades of Calves and | 


accomplished, especially on uplands the 
latter part of the week, but many fields 
are badly in need of cleaning. In the 
South progress was mostly fair to good, 


In a} 














Part of United States. 


while excellent advance was reporte 
from most Atlantic coast sections. 

Cotton. — Except for the wary 
weather in parts of the West, temper 
tures were mostly moderate, and rainfa 
light to moderate in most sections c 
the Cotton Belt, though precipitatio 
was heavy in some northern districts. 
the Carolinas the weekly progress 
cotton was generally good, with wm 
scattered blooms reported in the or 
ern State, though there was too muc 
rain in parts of the coastal plains. T 
crop is still backward, however, and it 
general condition poor to only fair. I 
Georgia advance was very good in scat 
tered counties where rainfall was moc 
erate, but generally it was poor to onl 
fair, with plants everywhere small an 
late. In Tennessee growth on upland 
was fairly good, with squares forming 
but the condition of many lowland 
was unfavorable, with reports of field 
abandoned, In Alabama and Mississipy 
the weekly advance and _ cultivatio 
ranged from poor to fairly good, bu 
with general complaints of lateness an: 
many grassy fields. 

Cotton shows improvement in Louisi 
ana, with the mostly fair and warn 


| weather, but the general condition o 


the crop continues irregular and ver: 
late. In Arkansas progress was excel! 
lent in the south where rainfall wa 


| mostly sight, but elsewhere there were 
; complaints of flooded fields and mycl 


lack of cultivation in eastern and noth 
ern lowiands. In Oklahoma condition; 
were mostly unfavorable in the centra 
and eastern portions where there ha: 
been too much rain and lack of cultiva 
tion was mostly good, though growth i: 
generally backward. In Texas the 
weather, on the whole, was favorabje 
with progress of cotton fair to good, ex 
cept where there was damage by ho! 
winds and sandstorms ;early plants are 
northwest portions; early plants are 
fruiting fairly well and cultivation is 
very good, except where too wet in the 
Northeast. The weather in recent weeks 
has been favorable for weevil activity 
in mény parts of the Cotton Belt. 


Cost of Producing 
Wheat Increases 


No Change in 1927 in Fig- 
ures on Corn Found as 
Result of Census. 


[Continued from Page 1.] ) 
Corn Belt, on wheat from the Wheat 
Belt, and so on; in other words, the 
figures are probably influenced to a 
greater extent by commercial than by 
noncommercial areas. 

A comparison of production costs for 
the six years, 1922 to 1927, shows that 
the annual. cost of producing an acre 
of corn varied from $23.01 in 1922 te 
$24.97 in 1925, and that the cost per 
bushel varied from 66 cents in 1922 to 
82 cents in 1924. For the country as a 
whole, the 1926 and 1927 bushels costs 
averaged the same (70 cents). In the 
West North Cantral and Western States, 
1927 corn yields were relatively good 
and costs were 11 cents and 9 cents per 
bushel less in 1927 than in 1926. In the 
East North Central and South Central 
States, 1927 yields were lower than in 
1926 and the cost per bushel was 7 cents 
higher in 1927 than in 1926. These 
figures are for ear corn, the cost of shell- 
ing not being included. 

The acre cost of producing wheat on al 
farms reporting varied from $19.68 in 
1922 to $22.41 in 1925. The average cost 
per bushel in 1927 was $1.18, which was 
six cents more than in the previous year 
and from 4 cents to 14 cents per bushel 
less than for the four years, 1922-1925. 
Outstanding increases in the 1927 wheat 
production costs over those of 1926 od- 
curred in the South Atlantic and South 
Central States, where 1927 wheat yields 
were considerably lower than in 1926. 

The average cost of producing an acre 
of oats varied from $17.40 in 1922 to 
$19.01 in 1925. The average cost per 
bushel varied from 50 cents to 54 cents 
during the six years, 1922 to 1927. Q: 
yields were relatively low in 1927 in the 
South Central States and relatively high 
in the Western States and the 1927 costs 
per bushel were 20 cents higher than the 
1926 costs in the South Central States 
and 10 cents per busel lower in the West- 
ern States. 

Potato acre costs in 1927 were lower 
than in 1926 in five of the seven potato 
districts. Potato yields in 1927 were 


| lower than in 1926 in all but two districts 


and the average cost per bushel in 1927 
was higher than the 1926 costs in three 
of the seven districts. The higher bushel 
costs (from 72 cents to 80 cents) were 
found in the Eastern, Northeastern, 
Southeastern, and West South Central 
States. The lower costs (from 49 cents 
to 58 cents) were found in the Western 
North Central, and Central States, 

Cotton reports were received from 992 
cotton farmers, but the greater number 
were from growers having yields con- 
siderably above the average. The aver- 
age yield of lint cotton in 1927 was about 
154 pounds per acre according to the 
Division of Crop and Livestock ESti- 
mates Of the total reports received, 13 
showed yields of 141 to 180 pounds per 
acre, averaging 164 pounds, and the aver- 
age cost was 15 cents per pound. Ninety 
farmers reported yields of 101 to 140 
pounds per acre, averaging 126 pounds 
and the average cost was 20 cents per 
pound. These reports, while limited in 
number, indicate that farmers who had 
average yields in 1927 produced cotton 
at an average cost of approximately 17 
cents per pound of lint. Those farmers 
who had yields of 100 pounds and less 
per acre had costs considerably higher 
than 17 cents, and those who had the 
higher yields produced at much less than 
17 cents per pound. 


in New York 
THe UNirTeD Srates Dairy is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by The 
Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649, 
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Receiverships 


Holders of First Mortgage Securities 
Upheld in Exercising Foreclosure Right’ 


No Injury to Other 
Creditors Is Found 


Sale After Condition Broken 
Said by Court to Have 


. Been Fairly Made. 

The New York TRUST COMPANY, ET AL., 
AS TRUSTEES, ETC., APPELLANTS, V. 
CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK, ET AL.; JAMES E. 
GIBSON, ET AL., APPELLANTS, V. SAME. 
Nos. 7802 AND 7855. CrrcuiT Court 
or APPEALS FOR THE EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals, in these 

cases, affirmed the decree of the lower 

court confirming the sale and disposi- 
tion of property of a railway corporation 
which had been placed in receivership. 

Claimants included the holders of first 
mortgage bonds, notes secured by first 
mortgage bonds, second mortgage bonds, 
and preferred participating certificates, 
and tort claimants. 

During the receivership, a reorganiza- 
tion committee, representing the holders 
of first mortgage bonds and notes, made 
an agreement with the tort claimants 
providing that the latter would consent 
to a decree establishing the validity and 
priority of the first mortgage securities, 


that the first mortgage securities hold- | 


cers would make a 50 per cent payment 

on the tort claims out of cash applicable 
to their securities should no cash pay- 
ment be made from funds in the hands 
of the court because of objection by any 
party, and that, upon taking over the 
property, the first mortgage securities 
holders would pay the remaining 50 per 
acent in bonds of the reorganized com- 
pany, but if they should be unable to 
deliver such bonds or should not acquire 
the property, they would pay the balance 
due on the tort claims in cash. 

Upon demand of the first mortage se- 
curities holders, the court entered a de- 
eree in foreclosure, and the property was 
advertised for sale. No other party be- 
ing desirious of bidding, the property 


was sold to the individual representing | 


the reorganization committee who had 
made a bid. The court overruled objec- 
tions of the second mortage trustees and 
of holders of preferred participating cer- 
tificates, and entered a decree confirming 
the sale. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals found 
that the amount of the first mortgage 
debt was in excess of the actual value 
of the property at the time of the fore- 
closure sale. 

It then held that the first mortgage 
lign security holder made a bona fide 
pirchase of the claims of the tort claim- 
ants, and that, therefore, they did not 
invoke the aid of a court of equity in the 
consummation of a plan of reorganiza- 
tion, but rather pursued and invoked, as 
was their right, the remedy of ordinary 
foreclosure and sale after condition 
broken. It further held that the sale 
was fairly made and resulted in no legal 
injury to the second mortgage _bond- 
holders and holders of preferred par- 
ticipating certificates. 

Blatchford Downing (Albridge C. 
Smith, H. L. McCune, R. B. Caldwell, and 
Humes, Buck & Smith with him on the 
brief) for New York Trust Company, 
et al.; Frank P. Sebree (Sam B. Strother, 
Sam B. Sebree and William T. Campbell 
with him on the brief) for James E. 
Gibson, et al.; Henry Russell Platt 
(Richard J. Higgins with him on the 
brief) for Continental & Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank and Edward F. 
Swinney, as Trustees; Powell C. Groner 
for Kansas City Public Service Company 
and Powell C. Groner; Silas H. Strawn 
and Walter H. Jacobs filed brief for 
Committee of First Mortgage Bondhold- 
ers; Gilbert E. Porter and Buell Mc- 
Keever filed brief for Committee of Col- 
lateral Noteholders; Inghram D. Hook 
(James A. Reed with him on the brief) 
for tort claimants as amicus curiae. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Western District of Missouri. 

Before Sanborn and Lewis, Circuit 
Judges, and Phillips, District Judge. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered by Judge Phillips, follows: 

These are appeals from an order con- 
firming a mortgage foreclosure sale in 
the case of Kansas City Refining Com- 
pany v. Kansas City Railways Company, 
a receivership suit. 

The appellants in 7802 are trustees for 
the holders of second mortgage bonds 
of the Railways Company. The appel- 
lants in 7855 are certain holders of pre- 
ferred participating certificates repre- 
senting beneficial interests in the pre- 
ferred stock of the Railways Company. 

The receivership suit was instituted 
September 9, 1920, by the Refining Com- 
pany, a general creditor. The Railways 
Company answered the bill and admitted 
the claim of the Refining Company and 
the allegations of the bill. A temporary 
receiver was appointed September 9, 
1920, and shortly thereafter permanent 
receivers were appointed. 

In addition to first mortgage bond and 
note holders and second mortgage bond- 
holders, there were also certain so-called 
tort claimants whose claims were based 
upon unpaid judgments recovered against 
the Railways Company for personal in- 
juries or property damages aggregatin 
$2,106,072.50. ’ _ ° 

On October 21, 1920, the trustees under 
whe first mortgage filed their intervening 
petition and bill in the receivership suit 
to foreclose the first mortgage which 
secured certain first mortgage bonds and 
certain additional first mortgage bonds 
pladged to secure promissory notes of 
the Railways Company. 


Validity of Pledge 
Of Bonds Is Attacked 


The trustees under the second mort- 
gage later filed an answer and counter 
claim. In this pleading, they admitted 
the priority of the first mortgage and 
the validity of the bonds issued there- 
under, but attacked the validity of the 
pladge of bonds to secure certain of 
such notes. 

The tort claimants also. appeared in 
the receivership suit and attacked the 
validity of the first and second mortgage 
liens on the ground that the bonds issued 
were in excess of the amount authorized 
by the laws of the State of Missouri, and 
also on the ground that under the pro- 
visions of the franchise granted to the 
Railways Company, claims and judg- 
ments for personal injuries were to be 
paid as a special operating expense prior 
to the claim of any trustee or bondholder 


, under any mortgage on the property of 


the Railways Company, and for these 








reasons asserted that the claims of the 


tort claimants were prior and superior 
to the liens of the first and second mort- 
gages. 

Early In 1924, the appellants in 7855, 
Gibson and others, filed an intervening 
petition and answer in the receivership 
suit, in which they attacked the validity 
of the mortgages, bonds and notes, and 
also set up substantially the same aver- 


| ments as the tort claimants. 


Prior to the receivership suit, a pro- 
tective committee representing all classes 
of securities had been formed. This com- 
mittee was dissolved in 1922, and was 
succeeded by three independent commit- 
tees, one of which represented the hold- 
ers of first mortgage bonds sold out- 
right, another represented the holders 
of notes secured by pledge of first mort- 


| gage bonds, and another the holders of 


second mortgage bonds. 

In October, 1923, the protective com- 
mittees, representing the first mortgage 
bonds and notes, appointed a so-called 
reorganization committee. 

On November 22, 1923, the reorganiza- 


tion committee, representing the first | 


mortgage security holders, entered into 
an agreement with the tort claimants. 
The substance of this agreement was 
that the parties would collaborate in an 


effort to obtain an equitable adjustment | 


of the matters in controversy and a 
prompt reorganization and refinancing 
of the Railways Company; that the tort 


claimants should receive 50 per cent of | 


their claims in cash from funds in the 
hands of the court as and when the court 
should: by order allow and direct such 
payments, and that the remaining 50 per 
cent of the tort claims should Be paid 
in bonds of the new company. Follow- 
ing this, negotiations were instituted 
with other creditors, and offers made to 
them. The committee’s offer to the second 
mortgage bondholders was two and one- 
half shares of new preferred and two 
and one-half shares of new common stock 
for each $1,000 dollar second mortgage 
bond. The reorganization committee 
failed in its efforts to reach an agree- 
ment with the second mortgage bond- 
holders. 

On April 4, 1924, the reorganization 
committee entered into an agreement 
with the tort claimants modifying the 
previous November agreement. The 
principal modifications were that the tort 
claimants should withdraw the allega- 
tions of their pleadings attacking the 
validity and priority of the first mort- 
gage securities; that the tort claimants 
would consent to a decree establishing 
the validity and priority of the first mort- 
gage, the validity of the bonds secured 
thereby, and the validity of the pledge 
of such bonds to secure notes of the 
Railways Company; that the first mort- 
gage security holders would make the 
50 per cent cash payment on the tort 
claims out of the cash applicable to their 
securities should no cash payment be 
made from funds in the hands of the 
court because of objection made by any 
party; that upon taking over the prop- 
erty, the first mortgage security hold- 
ers would pay the remaining 50 per 
cent in bonds of the reorganized com- 
pany, but if they should be unable to 
deliver such bonds or should not acquire 


the property, they would pay the balance ; 


due on the tort claims in cash. 


Court Sustains 
Validity of Securities 

Following this, the reorganization com- 
mittee, which represented 96.6 per cent 
in amount of the first mortgage securi- 
ties, demanded a foreclosure and sale 
under the first mortgage. After a con- 
tested trial, the court on May 16, 1925, 
entered its final decree in foreclosure. 
The decree sustained the validity of the 
first mortgage and the securities issued 
thereunder. It adjudged that there were 
validly outstanding and held by bona 
fide purchases, first mortgage securities 
aggregating the principal amount of 
$25,067,400, which, with due and unpaid 
interest to the date of the decree, 
amounted to $33,505,703.26. It also ad- 
judged that there had been validly issued 
and were outstanding, notes secured by 
secondary pledges of first mortgage 
bonds in the principal amount of $1,797,- 
000, which, with interest to the date of 
the decree, amounted to 2,421,261.31. 

The amount due on the first mortgage 
securities, after deducting the cash in 
the hands of the receivers available for 
payment thereon, was $31,292,126.78. 

The decree also sustained. the validity 
of the second mortgage lien and the 
bonds secured thereby subject to the 
prior lien of the first mortgage, and 
determined that there was due thereon 
for principal and interest to the date 
of the decree $6,600,167.10. It dismissed 
the petition of appellants, Gibson and 
others. It ordered that the Railways 
Company pay the amount of the first 
mortgage debt decreed to be due, and 
provided that in default thereof, the 
property covered by the first mortgage 
lien should be sold in satisfaction of 
such debt. 
foreclosure decree provisions. 

John T. Harding, the Special Master 


appointed by the decree to make the sale | 


of the mortgaged property, duly adver- 
tised the same to be sold on December 
15, 1925. The sale was adjourned from 
the last mentioned date to January 4, 
1926. On the latter date, Powell C. 
Groner, representing the reorganization 
committee, made a bid of $8,000,000. 
After inquiring whether any other party 
desired to bid, including a specific ques- 
tion to that effect to counsel for the 
second mortgage trustees, and after re- 
ceiving negative answers, the master 
struck off the property to Groner, who 
thereupon deposited the required security 


| as the successful bidder. 


On January 8, 1926, the special master 
filed a verified report of sale. The usual 
decree nisi was entered, which fixed the 
dates for filing objections and for a hear- 
ing thereof. Objections and exceptions 
were filed: by the second mortgage 
trustees and by the holders of preferred 
participating certificates. The court 
overruled the exceptions and objections, 
and on June 16, 1926, entered a decree 
confirming the sale. 

The second mortgage bondholders con- 
tend that the sale was in effect a con- 
summation of a reorganization plan in 
which the first mortgage security hold- 
ers and the tort claimants participated, 
that the tort claimants whose claims 
were subsequent in priority to the second 





It contained the other usual | 


' 


| 
| 
| 


mortgage bondholders, received an equity | 


which rightfully belonged to the second 
mortgage bondholders, and that these 
facts render such sale invalid under the 
principles laid down in Louisville Trust 
Co. v. Louisville New Albany and Chicago 


| case. 





Rights Purchased 


Of Tort Claimants 


Holdings of Railway Corpora: | 


tion During Receivership 
Involved. 


Process of Making 
Asbestos Infusible 
Is Ruled Allowable 


Examiners-in-Chief Declare 
Method of Manufacture 


Differs From That of 
Patentee. 


| Ex Parte Novak. APPFAL No. 266, Ex- 


Ry Co. (the Monon case) 174 U. S. 674, | 


Northern Pac. Ry. Co. v. Boyd, 228 U. S. 


482, and Kansas City Terminal Ry. Co. v. | 


Central U. Trust Co., 271 U. S. 445, and | 
second mortgage | 


for that reason the 
bondholders are now entitled to a decree 


establishing a lien on the property of | 


the Railways Company to the extent of 
the bonds and cash diverted and paid to 
the tort claimants. 


The appellants, Gibson and others, con- 


greatly in excess of the aggregate 


amount due on the first mortgage securi- | 


ties, second mortgage bonds, and the 


; claims of the general creditors, and that 
the court should have compelled a re- | 


organization plan which would have per- 


certificates to participate in the securi- 


| tiesand stock of the new company. 


security holders contend: First, that 


they made a bona fide outright purchase | 
of the claims of the tort claimants and | 


paid for the same in cash and properties 
which came to them in liquidation of 


their mortgage securities; second, that | 
there was no voluntary plan of reorgan- | 


ization, but that they compelled, as was 


| their right, the foreclosure of the first 
mortgage and the sale of the property | 
secured thereby to satisfy the lien there- | 


on, and the second mortgage bondholders 
knew before the decree of foreclosure and 
sale was entered this right was and 
would be relied on by the first mortgage 
bondholders; third, that the amount of 
the first mortgage indebtedness, after 
deducting the cash in the hands of the 
receivers available for application 


the actual value of the property, and 
that there was no diversion of any equity 


belonging to the second mortgage bond- | 


holders to the tort claimants. 


Counsel for the appellants contend that | 


the value of the properties was in excess 


securities. This contention is predicated 
largely upon testimony of valuations 


given for rate making and capitalization | 


purposes. Evidence of value for such 
purposes as was clearly pointed out by 
this court in Temmer vy. Denver Tramway 
Co., 18 F. (2d) 226, affords no proper 
or legal criterion for determining the 
actual value of the property. We are 


convinced that an application of the | 
recognized criteria for determining actual | 


value to the facts disclosed by the record, 


compels the conclusion that the actual | 


value of the property of the Railways 
Company at the time of the foreclosure 
sale did not exceed $25,000,000. 


Right to Foreclosure 
Recognized in Citations 


The right of the holders of securities 
secured by a first mortgage lien to in- 
sist on the foreclosure of their lien, the 
sale of the property and the application 
of the proceeds to the payment of such 
securities, is recognized in the author- 
ities upon which appellants rely. See 
Kansas City Terminal Ry. Co. v. Central 
Union Trust Co., 271 U. S. 445, 454; 
Louisville Trust Co. v. Louisville A. & C. 


R. Co. 174 U. S. 674, 683; Guaranty | 


Trust Co. v. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. (C. C. A. 
8) 288 Fed. 812, 814; Gay v. Hudson 
River Electric Power Co. (C. C. A. 2) 
184 Fed. 689, 693, 694. 

In Railways Co. v. Union Trust Co., 
supra, the Supreme Court said: “If the 
bondholder wishes to foreclose and ex- 
clude inferior lienholders or general un- 
secured creditors and stockholders he 
may do so.” 

In Guaranty Trust Co. v. Mo. Pac. Ry. 


| Co., supra, the court said: “There is no 


doubt but that bondholders have a right, 


| upon default, to a strict foreclosure and 


sale according to the terms of their mort- 
gages and the applicable statutes, and 


| to leave the holders of junior securities, 


unsecured creditors, and stockholders to 
protect themselves as best they can.” — 
f such was the relief sought, and if 


the sale was bona fide, and fairly con- | in which first mortgage lien claimants 


ducted, we fail to see how junior incum- 
brancers or creditors or 
may complain under facts in the intanst 
It may be, in a case where the 
value of the property is substantially in 
excess of the amount of the first mort- 
gage indebtedness and the circumstances 
are such that no one but the first mort- 
gage bondholders are in a position to bid 
at the sale, a court of equity, if the first 
mortgage bondholders insist on fore- 
closure and sale, could fix an upset and 
deny approval of the sale unless the first 


mortgage bondholders bid an amount sub- | 


stantially equivalent to the fair value 
of the property. In this way, the court 
might indirectly force a reorganization 
plan. Whether a court of equity has 
power so to do we are not compelled 
here to determine, because we are con- 
vinced that the value of the property is 


substantially less than the amount due | 


on the first mortgage securities. 

The vice in the Monon case and similar 
cases was that they involved plans of 
reorganization for the carrying out of 
which the parties sought the affirmative 


aid of a court of equity, and in which | 
first mortgage bondholders and _ stock- | 


holders participated to the exclusion of 
junior incumbrancers or general credi- 
tors. It is fundamental that a stock- 


holder has no right to participate in a | 


distribution of the assets of a corpora- 
tion until the claims of all of the creditors 
has been satisfied. 

In Ry. Co. v. Central U. Trust Co., 
supra, the court said: 

“Where the value of corporate property 
to be sold under foreclosure is so great 
as to render cooperation between bond- 
holders ant® stockholders essential in 
order to secure a bidder and prevent un- 
due sacrifice of their interests, they may 
enter into a fatr and open arrangement 
to that end. But ‘no such proceedings 
can be rightfully carried to consumma- 
tion which recognize and preserve any 
interest in the stockholders without also 
recognizing and preserving the interest, 


not merely of the mortgage, but of every | 


creditor of the corporation. 

“Tn other words, if the bondholder 
wishes to foreclose and exclude inferior 
lienholders or general unsecured credi- 


tors and stockholders he may do so, but | 


a foreclosure which attempts to preserve 
any interest or right of the mortgagor 


: ; versed. 
tend that the value of the property was | 


| would produce the same article as appli- 


on | 
such indebtedness, was far in excess of | 


stocksholders | : ; ; 
| exclusion of creditors of 


| priority. In the case where stockholders 


: ; per- | ticipate applicant’s process. 
| mitted the holders of perferred beneficial | 


| year for response and amendment, and 
On the other hand, the first mortgage 
| was not cntitled to any benefit of doubt 


| rights of general creditors thereof. This | 


| creditors comes within judicial denuncia- 


of the amount due on the first mortgage | 40a: 


| present that question for determination. 


| ticipated to the exclusion of other cred- 
| itors senior in right, and that the first 

mortgage security holders pursued, as 
| was their right, the remedy of fore- 
| closure and 2 ope! 1 
| sulting in the exclusion of junior lien | 
| claimants, creditors and stockholders. 


‘ where the court upon condition broken 


| It was this latter remedy which the first 








AMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1672538, for an improve- 
ment in Friction Elements, was issued 
to Izador J. Novak on June 5, 1928, on 
application 596155, filed Oct. 21, 1922. 

Mr. Frank L. Belknap, Attorney for 
appellant. ; 

Claim 5 was held unpatentable over 
the patent to Fisher, 1436158. Bot 

The decision of the examiner rejecting 
Claims 1-1 on -h> Fisher patent was re- 
It was found that the Fisher 
patent for a process producing an inter- 
mediate product which, if subjected to | 
a final heating of 500-400 degrees F., 


cant produced through a process which 
eliminated said heating step, did not an- 


The suggestion was also made that 
appellant, having taken almost the full 


nearly the full year to file the appeal, | 


as to whether the claims presented pat- | 
entable subject matter or mere skill, if 
such doubt should arise upon considera- | 
tion of the claims. 

The decision of the Examiners-in- 
Chief (Smith, Henry and Ruckman) | 
follows in full text: 

Appeal From Decision. | 

This is an appeal from the decision | 
of the primary examiner finally reject- | 
ing claims 1 to 5, inclusive, upon and as 





in the property after the sale must neces- 
sarily secure and preserve the prior 


is based upon the familiar rule that the 
stockholder’s interest in the property is | 
subordinated to the rights of creditors; 
first of secured and then of unsecured | 
creditors. And any arrangement of the | 
parties by which the subordinate rights 
and interests of the stockholders are 
attempted to be secured at the expense 
of the prior rights of either class of | 


9”) 


It may be doubted that the doctrine | 
of these cases should be extended to a 
plan of reorganization such as appellants 
assert was carried out in the instant 
case. However, it is our conclusion that | 
the facts in the instant case do not 


The trial court was of the opinion, and 
we think the facts support his conclu- 
sions, that the reorganization commit- 
tee made a bona fide outright purchase 
of the claims of the tort claimants, that 
there was no general plan of reorgan- 
ization in which the tort claimants par- 


sale of the property re- 


Rights of General Creditors 
Must Be Preserved 


Some of the authorities refer to this 


right as the right of strict foreclosure. 
They do not thereby mean strict fore- 
closure in the technical sense of a pro- 
ceeling in a court of chancery to cut off 
the equity of redemption, but refer 
rather to the modern remedy now af- 
forded in courts of equity where the 
lien theory of mortgages prevails, and 


decrees and carries out a foreclosure 
sale of the mortgaged property for the 
benefit of the mortgage lien claimants. 


| rejection was on May 14, 1925, 





mortgage security holders invoked, as 
was their right, and they did not seek 
the aid of the court in consummating 
in lieu of such remedy a general plan 
of reorganization in which the court 
could insist that all parties should be 
fairly and equitably dealt with. 
There is another reason why we do 
not think the facts in this case present 
the question of whether the doctrine 
of the Monon and kindred cases should 
be extended to a reorganization plan 


and general creditors participate to the 
intervening 


were permitted to retain an interest, that 
fact indicated an equity in excess of 
the first mortgage debt. The alleged 
fact that general creditors have partici- 
pated with first mortgage lien claimants 


| might, standing alone, compel a like 


conclusion, but here the proof clearly 


| shows that there was no equity in ex- 


cess of the amount due on the first mort- 
gage securities and the reorganization 
committee purchased the tort claims, 
not because of the existence of any such 
equity and not because they desired 
the tort claimants to participate and 
aid in a voluntary reorganization, but 
rather to avoid litigation with such tort 
claimants and to secure their good will 
and avoid public protest and resentment 
in the future operation of the property. 

What we have said as to the conten- 
tions of the second mortgage bondhold- 
ers effectually answers the contentions 
of the appellants, Gibson, et al. 

It is therefore our conclusion that 
the first mortgage lien security holders 
having acquired, by a bona fide contract 
to purchase, the claims of the tort 
claimants, did not invoke the aid of a 
court of equity in the. consummation of 
plan of reorganization, but rather pur- 
sued and invoked, as was their right, 
the remedy of ordinary foreclosure and 
sale after condition broken; that the 
amount due for principal and interest 
on the securities by the first mortgage 
lien was substantially in excess of the 
actual value of the property covered 
by such lien; that the sale was fairly 
made and conducted and resulted in no 
legal injury to the second mortgage 
bondholders and holders of preferred 
participating certificates, and that the 
court properly confirmed the sale. There 
were other minor questions raised as to 
the validity of the sale which we have 
considered, and have concluded are 
without merit. | 

The late Judge Sanborn sat in this 
case, presided during argument and at 
our conference and expressed his full | 
concurrence in these conclusions. 

The decree appealed from is there. | 
fore affirmed. 

June 1, 1928, 


Patents 


lacking invention over the patent vo 
Fisher, 1436158 granted Nov. 21, 1922. 
These finally rejected claims are pre- 


sented in the examiner’s statement to- | 


gether with a description of the new 
article of manufacture as 
Appellant’s brief on appeal also de- 
scribes, defines and discusses such arti- 
cle more comprehensively or specifically 
to which -eference should be made to 


determine a more definite knowledge of | 


the characteristic features of the in- 
vention as emphasized by him, but all 
of these features are by no means out- 
standing or predominating features of 


| the claims as presented and finally re- | 
| jected. 

The final rejection by the examiner is | 

made in paper No. 6 of August 29, 1925 | 


and is to the effect that these claims are 
anticipated (patentably) by an interme- 
diate product produced by 


process before further steps of the 


process change it into the final product | 


or article of manufacture. The exami- 
ner obviously is of the opinion that ap- 


pellant’s article lacks invention over the | 
patent or involves no more than an ex- | 
ercise or display of the expected knowl- | 


edge and skill of one versed in the art 
in which this process is classifiable and 
examined. The application of the 
Fisher patent to show that the claim is 
unpatentable or lacking invention 


claimed, | 


Fisher’s | 





is | 


also very clearly stated in the prior re- ; 


jection of June 2, 1924 (paper No. 4). 


It is noted that the response to this | 


so that 
appellant too’ nearly the full year for 
response «nd amendment in a seeming 


attempt to avoid the reference and se- | 


cure an allowance and practically the 
full year in filing his appeal from the 
final rejection. Appellant is not there- 


fore entitled to any bencfit of doubt as | 


able subj-ct matter or mere skill 
tion of the claims. 
Ex Parte Fritts, 227 O. G., 
In re Pope, 225 O. G., 739. 
However, as our decision will 
no doubt arises in this case. 


79° 
fol 


The several grounds of appeal are of | 


but general character to the effect that 


the examiner erred in (1) rejecting the | 


claims, (2) as anticipated by the inter- 


mediate product of Fisher, and (3) as | 
lacking invention over the Fisher patent. 


Heating Process Involved. 
The Fisher patent discloses that fol- 


| lowing the preliminary heating or drying | 
of the asbestos base and a binder com- | 


prising a phenolic condensation product 
and gum (rosin) at 140-150 


Fahrenheit, the product or article of 


| manufacture thus far completed is but | 


an intermediate product and would be 
subject to the deformations (page 1, 
lines 62-85; page 2, line 4) while the 
usual article is in practical use 


degrees when 
it reaches its final form or state, definite, 
infusible and permanent. In other words, 
Fisher’s article of manufacture is sub- 


} jected to a final heating step up to 300- | 
it becomes hard | 


400 Fahrenheit when 
and infusible under all conditions of sub- 


sequent use or is unaffected by higher | 


temperatures reached in service condi- 
tions. 


Appellant eliminates this final heating | to in the application as filed. Thus he 


(1914), 


show, | 


degrees | 


and } 
which he seeks to avoid by “curing,” | 
| i. e., hardening by further drying at a 
| temperature of 300-400 


| to whether the claims presented patent- | 
if | 
| such doubt ‘should arise upon considera- | 
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Chemicals 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that tney can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


“VIDENCE: Value of Corporate Property: 


Receivership: Evidence of 


value for rate making and capitaliaztion purposes affords no proper or 
legal criterion for determining the actual value of the property of a corpora- 
tion placed in receivership—New York Trust Co. et al. v. Continental and 


Trust and Savings Bank et al. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 


Circuit.) —Yearly Index Page 1165, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


ECEIVERS: 
gage Lien Holders: 


Allowance and Payment of Claims: 


Rights of First Mort- 


Foreclosure and Sale—The holders of securities 


secured by first mortgage lien have the right to insist on the foreclosure of 
their lien, the sale of the property and the application of the proceeds to 
the payment of such securities, and to leave the holders of junior securities 
to protect themselves as best they can—New York Trust Co. et al. v. Con- 


tinental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank et al. 


(Circuit Court of 


Appeals for the Eighth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1165, Col. 1 (Volume 


III). 


ECEIVERS: 
Disposition of Property: 


Allowance and Payment of Claims: 


Validity and Priority: 


Foreclosure and Sale.—Where, during receiver- 


ship suit against railway corporation, in which holders of first mortgage 
bonds and notes, second mortgage bonds and preferred participating certifi- 
cates, and tort claimants asserted claims, a reorganization committee, repre- 
senting holders of first mortgage bonds and notes, made an agreement with 
tort claimants providing that they would consent to decree establishing va- 
lidity and priority of first mortgage securities and that first mortgage securi- 
ties holders would, if necessary, pay tort claims; and, upon demand of first 
mortgage securities holders, the court entered decree in foreclosure and prop- 
erty was advertised for sale; and, no other party being desirous of bidding, 
the property was sold to individual who bid on behalf of reorganization com- 


mittee, the court confirming the sale, held: 


The amount due on first mort- 


gage debt was in excess of actual value of property; and first mortgage lien 


security holders, having acquired, by 


bona fide contract to purchase, the 


claims of tort claimants, did not invoke aid of court of equity in consumma- 
tion of plan of reorganization, but rather pursued and invoked, as was their 
right, the remedy of ordinary foreclosure and sale after condition broken; 
and sale was fairly made and resulted in no legal injury to second mortgage 


bondholders and holders of preferred 


participating certificates—New York 


Trust Co. et al. v. Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank et al. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1165, 


Col. 1 (Volume III). 


ATENTS: 


Elimination of Process Step: 


Friction Brakes.—Where patentee 


claimed process consisting of heating asbestos base and binder to 140-150 
degrees F., obtaining an intermediate product which, if heated to 300-400 de- 
grees F., becomes infusible; and applicant eliminates final heating step by 
first heating to 200-300 degrees F., then scraping off saturant material, and 


the band thus produced becomes infusible through heat in service, held: 


Ap- 


plicant’s process is allowable over the patented process. Patent No. 1672538.— 


Ex parte Novak. 
1165, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


(Board of Examiners-in-Chief, 1928.)—-Yearly Index Page 


rT 
oo 


step altogtther by first heating to 200- 
250 Fahrenheit in an over wher the sol- 
vent alcohol is dried out, leaving but 8 
per cent of residual saturant (7 parts 
resin, 3 parts phenol resin; page 3, lines | 
3 and 4 from bottom). Saturant material ; 
on the surface is removed by scraping 
and the dry lining is then rolled to size 
in calendar rolls and is ready for use. 
Novak’s product as he defines it com- 
prises a “potentially reactive” binder 
and is fusible and only reaches a hard- 
ened and infusible condition by the sub- 
sequent heat developed by continued 
service use, as a brake surface, as dis- 
cussed in his brief though not referred 





eliminates an expensive step of the 
process of manufacturing—a cheaner 
article of manufacture—by utilizing 
friction brake temperatures in service, 
neither contemplated no; suggested by 
the prior art and which has never been 
utilized so far as we are aware or in- 
formed. The process of mz.ufacture is 


| not similar to Fisher’s process and the 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


The weekly report of 
Patent Suits filed will be 
found today on Page 9. 


New Oriental Limited. 
—d deligntjul vacation in itse 


LACIER and Waterton Lakes National Park, Rainier 
National Park, the Mount Baker Region, Columbia 
River Gorge, Crater Lake, California, Alaska and other 
Pacific Northwest playgroundsare calling you this summer. 
...-Go via the clean, scenic route of the New Oriental 
Limited ....Special open observation cars and 1200 cinder- 
less miles of sight-seeing through Adventure Land make 
travel on this famous train an inspiring vacation in itself. 
... DirectlytraversesGlacier National 
Park—the only national park in the 
United States on the main line of a 
railway. Attractive low summer fares 


A Dependable Railway 


Leaves Chicago, 
New Union Station, 


Daily 11:30 P. M. 


now in effect. 


Let us help you plan an interesting 
vacation trip. Call, phone or write. 


proce nen n == ----"=MAIL COUPON TODAY<<"-49-4----------== 


A. J. Dickinson, Pass. Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway 
Room 710, 4th and Jackson Streets, St. Paul, Minn. 


I am planning a trip to 
about 


Name 
Address 


UWT 


. There will be -————in our party. Will leave on or 


. Please quote low summer fares via Great Northern and send illustrated books. 





* Wheeler County, Oreg. 


* the Kinzua Pine 


* 
, 
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Kight Permiis Asked | Success of American Merchant Marine 


For Power Projects 


Using Water Supply, 


| 
Developments Are Proposed | 
In Kentucky, Virginia 
And Western 
States. 


The Federal Power Commission an- 
nounced July 5 that eight applications 
for permits or licenses under the Federal 
water power act were filed with the Com- 
sion during the five week’s period ended | 
July 30, 1928, , 

The full text of the statement, listing 
the new applications, follows: 

No. 903. Messrs. Charles H. Lee and 
Romaine W. Myers have applied for a 
preliminary permit covering the follow- 
ing developments on the Rogue River, 
in St. Josephine County, Oregon: Plant | 
No. 3. A rock-fill dam about 125 feet 
high, to be situated at Horseshoe Bend, 
together with a tunnel, pipe line and 
power house. The dam will back ap- | 
proximately nine miles upstream. 

Plant No. 4. A concrete dam about 105 
feet high, to be built just about the mouth 
miles below the confluence of Graves 
Creek and Rogue River, together with a 
pipe line and a power house. Water will 
be backed upstream about nine miles 
from this point. 

Plant No. 5. A concrete dam about 80 
feet high, to be bult just about the mouth 
of Taylor Creek, together with a tunnel, 
pipe line and power house. The head 
of back water created by the dam will 
be approximately seven and one-half 
miles upstream. Application for perlimi- 
nary permit covering plants Nos. 1 and 2 
proposed by these applicants (project No, 
$53) was received November 30, 1927. 
It is intended to operate the five plants 
in series. The power proposed to be de- 
veloped will be used for public-utility 
purposes. 

No. 904. The Kentucky Utilities Com- 
pany has applied for a license to con- 
struct power houses at United States 
dams and locks Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 on the 
Kentucky River, near Frankfort, in 
Mercer, Woodford, Franklin and Owen 
Counties, Kentucky. The company pro- 
poses to utilize the head available at 
these dams, connecting the developments 
by transmission lines with its existing 
system and that of the Kentucky Hydro 
Electric Company. The total estimated 
installed capacity is about 11,000 horse- 
power, which, when developed, will be 
used for public utility-purposes. 

No. 905. Anna E. Ovington has ap- 
plied for a license for < minor project ; 
on Ovington Creek, near Port Angeles, | 
in Clallam County, Wash., with a power 
capacity estimated at seven horsepower, 
which “he applicant proposes to use for 
domestic purposes. 





Project In Virginia. 

No. 906. The Bedford Pulp & Paper 
Company, Incorporated, has applied for 
2 minor occupancy license for power 
development on the James River, near 
Snowden, in Amherst County, Va., pro- 
posing to construct a new dam, to re- 
place the old “Cushwa dam,” which will 
back water up the river approximately 
one and one-hal, miles. A power house 
will be built at the dam. The installed 
capacity of the project is estimated at 
6,000 horsepower, which, when developed, 
will be used hy the company in the 
manufacture of pulp and paper. 

No. 907. Mr. S. B. Collins has ap- 
plied for a preliminary permit to divert 
water from Clear Creek, in Hinsdale 
and Mineral Counties, Colo., through a 
tunnel to a power house about 1,500 feet 
distant. The installed capacity of the 
project will be 400 horsepower, which is 
intended for use in mines, mills and for 
domestic purposes. 

No. 908. Mr. W. P. Drew has applied 
for a license for a minor project on 
Little Grey Eagle Creek, within the 
Plumas National Forest, in Plumas 
County, California. Mr. Drew proposes 
to construct a turf-and-rock dam four 
feet high, together with a pipe line, a 
transmission line and a power house 
where a Pelton water wheel will deveiop 
several horsepower, to be used for light- 
ing purposes. 

No. 909. The Idaho Power Company 
has applied for a license for a partly con- 
structed transmission line about nine 
miles long on public lands in Baker 
County, Oregon, extending from the 
company’s Oxbow-Weiser line to the 
town of Richland. lt is proposed to 
supply power to the towns of Richland 
and Robinette and their vicinities. 

No. 910. The Afton Electric Com- 
pany has appplied for a license for a 
power project on Swift’s Creek, near 
Aiton, in Lincoln County, Wyoming, pro- 
posing to build a dam 25 feet high at 
the site of the applicant’s present dam, 
creating a reservoir covering between 
10 and 13 acres; also a 48-inch pipe 
line about 100 feet long,.a transmission 
line and a power house with a capacity 
of about 95 horsepower. The power de- 
veloped will be used for public-utility 
purposes. 


Authority Asked to Operate 
24-Mile Road in Oregon 


The Condon, Kinzua & Southern Rail- 
road has requested permission from the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission to op- | 
erate a new line 24 miles long from 
Condon, Gilliam County, to Kinzua, 
In its applica- 
tion made public July 5 in Finance 
Docket No. 6996, the carrier states that 
construction of this line has been prac- | 
tically completed. The line was built by | 
Mills Company and 
firinced by the Kinzua Lumber Com- 
pany. The applicant proposes to take 
it over for operation as a common 
carrier. 


Higher Rates on Bar Iron 
And Steel Are Suspended 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from July 5, 1928, until Feb- | 


ruary 5, 1929, the operation of certain | 


schedules as published in Supplement No, 
15 to Agent B. T. Jones’ tariff I. C. C. 


+ No. 1963. 


5S 
% 
~* 
% 
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The suspended schedules propose to 


jncrease the rates on bar iron or steel, | 


carloads, from Milwaukee, Wis., to In- 
dianapolis, Ind., from 2312 to 2712 cents 
‘wer 100 pounds, 


whew ww eo 


| compensatory to the ocean liners. 
the two additional ships mentioned, we | 


| United States mails which 


| 1926, 


J12y, | 


~ 
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Shipping 


Under Federal Operation Is Predicted 


Senator Fletcher Opposes Sale of United States Line to 


Private Interests. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


able the. Government to establish sail- 


ing schedules which would give us the | 
| bulk of the United 


States mail con- 
tracts. As it is now, the infrequency 
of the sailings makes it necessary 


| forward United States mails to a con- 


siderable extent in foreign bottoms. 

“The mail contracts are vb 
With 
could obtain contracts for carrying the 
are such 
profitable part of the business. I would 


| not like to see these opportunities pass | 
| away from the United States control. 


‘It sees that the ship sales commit- 


| tee agreed on a plan for sale of these 


lines. Whether that means the offering 
of these iines for sale by means of bids, 
which they may not get, or whether 
there is some proposition pending which 
is contemplated for action, I do not 
know. 

“My judgment is it would be a mis- 
take. We are now directly operating 
the United States Lines, and are operat- 
ing the Merchants Lines by contract, 
and the operations are improving in 
efficiency and economy all the while. 


“I believe there is no question of the | 


gradual elimination of the Shipping 
Board deficits. I believe the service will 
in the near future run without net cost 
to the Treasury. I believe the opera- 
tions of the lines by the Board will 
ultimately progress to the point where 
there muy be substantial profit instead 
of the present loss as a whole, and with 
a full overseas service for 
business under the American flag. 
“While I believe operators would be 
in a position then to buy many of the 
government-owned ships and to con- 
tinue the service in which the Govern- 
ment has blazed the way, I feel never- 
theless that the Government must 
evitably operate some of the ships. 


Depression in Shipping 
Is World Condition 


“It is a world depression in shipping, 
and not merely an American shipping 
depression, which is responsible for 


' losses incurred by our ship lines. I have 


just been reading reports of the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine’s fiscal 
operations and of the troubles of the 
Indo-Chiua Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

“They indicate that the old established 
British companies are still having their 
troubles in making both ends meet. One 
seldom sees any accounts indicating 
that the steamship men of other nations 
have financial difficulties. 


“It is estimated that the operation of | 


the International Mercantile Marine 
Company of New Jersey for the calen- 
dar year 1927 shows a ‘surplus’ of $561,- 
054, including transfers from subsidiary 
company reserves set up against con- 
tingencies which no longer exist, amount- 
ing in 1926 to $848,760 and in 1927 to 
$1,382,250. It would thus appear that, 
but for the transfers from subsidiary 
company reserves, the year’s working 
would have shown a deficit of $1,699,946, 
apart from depreciation. 


“The ‘estimated earnings of the com- , 


pany, including dividends from subsidiary 
companies, out of surplus for 1927 and 
prior thereto, and from operation Of 
steamers directly owned,’ are stated to 
total $977,496, after deducting all ex- 
penses and bond interest. No deprecia- 
tion is deducted from these earnings, as, 
‘in the opinion of the directors, the ton- 
nage owned by the parent company has 
been fully depreciated on the books. 


“According to cable advices from Hong | 


Hong, the Indio-China Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, Ltd., for the same pe- 


riod, made for the first time since 1920 | 


a profit on the working of the steamers 
of £82,491, which compares with a loss 
of £28,752 in 1926, of £203,348 in 1925, 
of £104,448 in 
1923 and £324,604 in 1922. 

The sum of £101,583 has been set 
aside to provide for depreciation against 
£110,428 a year before, £9,834 for gen- 
eral chanrges against £9,963, and £18,- 
289 for interest against £21,437. 

“And according to this report, in as- 
much as the earning are insufficient to 
meet these items £47,000 has been 
transferred from the contingency ac- 


count, and £743 carried forward against , 
co No j 
dividend has been paid on the ordinary | 
shares since 1921, while the preference | 
shares have received nothing since 1923. ' 


£1,028 brought into the account. 


“The Company has a paid up capital 
of £495,890, of which £247,945 is in 
preference shares. A year ago there 
were reserves totaling £1,192,303 which 
have again to be drawn upon. 

“I call attention to these figures as 
showing my contention that it is a world 
depression in shipping, not merely a 
shipping depression in the Unitc ~ States. 
The extent of the losses of the Indo- 
China Company during recent years is 


|; 4pparent, when it is considered that the 
reserves in 1920 totaled £2,885,201 and | 


represented £58 on each ofdinary £5 ordi- 


| nary share. 


Decline in Deficit 


| For American Marine 


“Unfortunately for the shareholders, 


the company assets were not distributed |! 


in 1920, the optimists of those days 


, thinking that the good times were going 


to last forever, and today the ordinary 
shares can be purchased in the market at 


| £8, against £6515 in 1920. 


“It is hoped, however, according to this 
report which I have; that the securing of 


a profit on the working of the Indo-China | 


Company’s steamers in 1927, after hav- 


| ing been run for many years at a loss, 
| indicates that the tide in company affairs | 


has turned and that it will soon be found 
that the boats can earn their deprecia- 
tion and even show a profit. 

“In the six years ending December 31, 
the company accounts showed 
loss on the running of the 


vide for depreciation, £1,409,616 had to 


Le transferred tu profit and loss account | 


Ivom Tescrves 


_ “During tae fiscal year 1927, the Ship- | 
ping Koad operated 301 vessels, carry- | 
ing 11,245,963 tons of freight, at an oper- 


ating deficit of $15,926,411. 
creasing the number of essels in opera- 
tion, it carried 1,600,000 more tons of 
American commerce at a reduction of $3,- 


While in- 


680,000 in cost, as compared with the | 


previous years. 
“This meant a reduction in cost to the 


to | 


profitably | 


al 


| enterprise should undertake this 


American | 


in- ; 


1924, of £136,271 in | 


; United States for the establishment of 
equitable ocean freight rates and of regu- 
| lar and dependable sailings of ships fly- 
| ing the American flag. There has been 


| ernment-owned fleet in this country from 
nearly $43,000,000 in 1923 to nearly $16,- 
000,000 in 1927. 


“Congress in the session just closed 


Board, as compared with $12,290,000 ap- 
propriated at the previous session, but 
this increase was for reconditioning 
ships. 
| reconditioning of the ‘Mount Vernon’ 
; and ‘Monticello’ and authorization for 
contract obligations, under the new mer- 
chant marine law, up to $150,000,000 for 
making loans for construction of ships, 


with certain limitations on the amount | 


within a given period. 

“IT am perfectly willing that private 
busi- 
ness now operated by the 
| Board if properly safeguarded as to the 
interests of American business and the 
American Government. But for 50 years, 
private enterprise has failed, although 


we have done what we could to encour- 


age it. 


“What I would fear, if the Shipping 


Board should go out of business entirely | 
and the Government ships in overseas | 


trade should pass into private hands, is 
that they might go under the control: of 


foreign shipping and commercial inter- | 


ests. The world routes of trade would 
focus in New York, and the use of the 
ports of the South Atlantic and the Gulf 
of Mexico would be curtailed and lan- 
guish, 


Government Operations 
Elsewhere Successful 


“Canada’s government-owned and op- 
erated ships constitute one of Canada’s 
most valuable assets. Australia has 
been successfully operating its 


plies much less than commercial 
rates, 

“The Government owns and operates 
the Mississippi and Black Warrior Line, 
moving a tremencous commerce, keeping 
down rates and serving as an additional 
transportation facility for great areas 
oi the country. The Government trans- 
port lines of the Army and Navy are 
efficiently and economically operated. 


“The direct operating profit of the 


at 


United States I ‘ne, embracing five trans- | 


atlantic passenger ships, for the fiscal 
year 1927 was $635,843, against a loss 


of $650,000 the previous year. The Mer- | 


chant Line is showing a decided im- 
provement. 


“We have a foreign trade—imports 


and exports—estimated at $10,000,000,- ; 


000 annually. Our freight bill on this 
is estimated at $700;000,000 annually. 


“The Shipping Board is carrying ex- | 


ports and imports at a cost to American 
shippers of approximately 22 cents for 
each dollar’s worth of goods carried. 


The Shipping Board’s ownership of over- ! 


seas trade facilities, with assured main- 
tenance of the routes we now have, 


seems the only practicable, economical | 


way of taking care of this growing over- 
seas traffic. 


“I do not foresee at this time any | 


shipping legislation at the coming De- 
cember session of Congress. 


bill into law. It may be two or three 
years before we can judge best of its 
results. 

“We should try out that law before 
attempting «ny further legislation 
the subject. 
ficial to American shipping and Ameri- 
can trade. 
of its full operation.” 


Hearing to Consider Lease 
Of Tunnel by Pennsylvania 
The application of the Pennsylvania 


Railroad for authority to acquire control 
by lease of the property of the Pennsyl- 


vania Tunnel & Terminal Railroad, has | 


been assigned by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for hearing on July 
16, at Washington before Examiner T. 
F. Sullivan. 


Right to Abandon Line 


Permission to abandon 30 
| nas, Luna County, N. Mex., is sought 
| by the El Paso & Southwestern Railroad 
and the Southern Pacific Company, the 


lessee, in an application to the Inter- | 


state Commerce Commission made pub- 
lic July 5 in Finance Docket No. 6995. 


Stop-Off Charges Upheld 


Dismissal by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of a complaint assailing the 
stop-off charge on lumber, stopped in 
| transit for the purpose of creosoting, en 
route from Southeastern States to vari- 
ous interstate destinations, is recom- 


Frank C. Weems 
made public July 5. 
The Southern Creosoting Industries, 
the complainant, alleges on behalf of 
creosoting firms that the assessment of 
the present charge of 2.5 cents per 100 
pounds in addition to the through rates 


in Docket No. 





a decline in operating deficit of the Gov- | 


appropriated $13,688,750 for the Shipping | 
| as a model provision: 


Shipping | 


ships. | 
The Panama Canal Line is a great suc- | 
cess, showing satisfactory earnings, not- | 
withstanding it carries Government sup- | 


( We have | 
just enacted the JonesW-hite merchant | 


on | 
I believe it will be bene- | 


- x { 
In New Mexico Asked | r., 
: miles of | 
line extending from Deming to Herma- } i 
| signal code. 


| chairman, 


: 
On Lumber from Southeast | 1° Club, Detroit; William Butler, gen- 


mended in a proposed report by Examiner j 
19805 | 


'Three-Color System 
For Traffie Signals 


Receives Approval 


Committee of National Con- | 


ference on Street and High- 
way Safety Agrees on 
Model System. 


[Continued from Page 1.] a 
that in the event of special conditions 


rendering it advisable to permit right or | 


left turns by traffic facing a red or stop 
signal, that the following be proposed 
“A special signal 
light in the form of an arrow showing 


ea ng | green may be employed to permit turn- | 
There was also authorization for | s 


ing movement in the direction of the 
arrow at times when such movement 
would otherwise be prohibited according 





Rate Decision 


Avera ge of 


%e 


Autoren STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Berna 


Pustisnep Wirnout 


S 


Gross Trainloads on Railways 


Increased in First Four Months of Year 


Efficiency in Use of Coal Im 


Class I railroads established better 
records of performance in the first four 


months of 1928 in four of 10 selected | 


items of freight service operating aver- 
ages than in the corresponding period 
in previous years, according to a tabula- 
tion compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The items showing the best record dur- 
ing the first four months of the current 
year were gross trainload, gross ton- 
miles per train-hour, car per train, and 


| pounds of coal per 1,000 gross ton miles. 


In April, 1928, six of the selected items 


| of freight service operating averages 


to the traffic control signal legend set | 


forth in this section.” 


The policy in faver of three colors was | 


adopted on motion of E, J. Mcliraith, of 


| Chicago, staff engineer of the Chicago 


Surface Lines. A proposal that the con- 
mittee also go on record in favor of 
an alternative note in that regulation, so 
as to recognize those cities where two 
color systems are now in effect by stat- 
ing what signals shall mean under sucn 
a system, was lost on a close vote. 

It was agreed by the committee that, 


in view of the closeness of the vote, the |} 


| drafting committee should report a pro- ' 


posed note for this purpose in its recom. | 
mendations, for a later final vote of the | 


committee. 


During the discussion, Mr. MclIlraith | 


said that the two-color system creates 
a disturbance resulting from motorists 


| using their discretion in proceeding after 


a stop and go signal. 


! 
“If such a method of control,” he said, 


“operates to permit the motorist to use 


his own discretion in passing a red sig- | 


| nal in stop-and-go lights, this is a funda- 
| mentally unsound bit of training. 


If it 
is desirable to omit the amber light when 


in order to avoid having vehicles take 
the jump on the green light, it is cer- 
tainly completely indefensible to permit 
the amber to be omitted at the end of 


the green light, thus forcing drivers of | 
vehicles close to the intersection to op- ! 


erate through and past a red signal.” 
System in New York. 


He said the two-color system is used | 


in New York State. Its purpose, he 
said, was to avoid having vehicles start 
on the amber instead of waiting 
the green to be shown alone. If the 


requires the omission of the amber at 


for | 


| quality of the enforcement, he added, | 


the end of the red signal the safety of | 


the street should not be jeopardized by 


also omitting it at the end of the green. | 
J. Allen Davis, of Los Angeles, Calif., 

also favored the three-color system. He | 

however, the amber could be | 


the itht, 
om:tied after the red, but it was too 
valuable to dispense with after the green. 

M. O. Eldridge, Washington, D. 


motorists 
clearing on the amber. 


Further Deliberation Advised. 


starting or 


A. B. Barber, of the Chamber of Com- 


merce of the United States, director of 


the conference as the representative of | 


Secretary Hoover, cautioned the commit- 


tee not to foreclose the views of those | 


favoring two-color signals. 


He asked if there was anyone present ! 
favoring the two-color system, or who | 


specifically favors the amber following 
the red signal. 


than the three-color system. 


Sidney J. Williams, of Chicago, rep- | 


resenting the National Safety Council, 


; § | pointed out that there are various freak | 
We will await the results | 


systems of signals in vogue. Six months 
ago, he said, he was not certain what 


| system should ultimately be determined | 
upon, but he felt now that there should, 
| be a uniform three-color system. 


He 
said the minority should be recognized 


| by attaching to the proposed three color 
| ordinance a note regarding what should 


be done under a two-color system, wher- 
ever that is used. 


Single Color Proposed. 


Maj. R. F. Keller, Jr., of Chicago, 


C.,. | 
Assistant Superintendent of Traffic, Dis- | 
trict of Columbia, said it had been ob- | 
| served in the National Capital that many 

| motorists start on the amber light. 
Many serious accidents, he said, have | 
; occurred from 


There was no response. | 

| He said however that he understood there | 

| would be some present at the next day’s 
meeting who favor the two-color rather ! 


said he looked forward to a time when | 


| there would be only one signal, the red 


‘ 


‘stop” signal. Another delegate inter- 


| rupted to suggest that a single signal, | 
| a green one, might ultimately be used. 


| ing, 


Arthur A. Thomas, of Providence, R. | 


presiding at the meeting, said he 
personally favored the three-color sys- 


tem, without any alternative, so as to | 


have ac lear cut declaration of a model 


The committee finally agreed upon the 
three-color system as a policy for 
guidance of the subcommittee in mak- 


ing the final draft of its recommenda- ; 


tions to tne full Committee. 


were William 
Detroit, Mich.; 
attorney for 


present E. Metzger, 
Howard D. 
Brown, Detroit Automo- 
eral counsel, United States Casualty 
Company, New York City; W. W. Cloud, 
president, Yellow Cab Company, Balti- 


on lumber, piles, cross ties and other 
products shipped to creosoting plants in 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Georgia, and after treatment refor- 
warded to interstate destinations, results 
in unreasonable rates and charges. Ex- 
aminer Weems holds that th. evidence 
clearly does not support a finding that 





the stop-off charge is unreasonable. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie Ry. 


at 
steamers | 
alone of £850,424 and in order to pro- 


Freight revenue ....... 
Passenger revenue ...cccceces 
‘lotal Oper, TEV. .---+eeee tereeee 
Maintenance of way ......ecs 

Maintenance of equipment .. 

Transportation expenses ..... 

Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 

Taxes and uncollectible.. 
Net after taxes, etc 

Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated ... 
| Operating Tatid crccocdccccesaace 


| 


seeeeees 


1928 
ne 
ecccccce: 7,771, 


1,529, 


362 
718 


Five Months 
1928 1927 
39,244,839 39,941,156) 
7,746,947 
51 623,35 


May 

1927 
8,097,927 
1,792,682 
10,870,855 $53 
1,564,467 6,920,665 
2,318,252 10,474,863 
4,099,673 19,375,471 
$,495,922 49,612,947 
2,374,935 12,010,406 
3,182,018 
8,828,588 
6,884,738 

76.7 
7,568.34 


41,863,560 
11,672,650 
3,190,357 
8,452,293 
6,323,531 
48.2 
1461.79) 


78.2 
7,561.80 


Among the members of the Committee | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1928. 

4,286,392 
844,557 
2 63,536, 6,582,083 
1,096,1bu 
1,176,117 
2,019,308 
4,735, 


5 
501,140 
4,728.81 


proved and Number of Cars 


Per Train Advanced. 


were better than in the corresponding 
month of last year. 
United States as 


Statistics for the 


whole follows: 
of road per day; Col. B, the gross train- 


net; Col. D, the gross ton-miles per 
trainload exclusive of locos; Col. E, the 
net ton-miles per car-day; Col. F, the 
average carload in tons; Col. G, car-miles 


of total; Col. I, cars per train including 
caboose; Col. K, pounds of coal per 1,000 
g.t.m. including locos). 





Comparison of selected items of freight service operating averages, Class I steam 


railways, for four months, 1920 to 1928, and 


A B Cc D 
1,358 671 13,791 
1,376 624 15,551 
1.458 654 16,665 
1,478 699 15,477 
1,521 689 17,082 
,600 5 18,673 
19,488 
21,030 
22,669 


1920 
A9e1.... 


765 
761 

. 6,23 ; 754 
April 192 5.0% 1, 759 


Ships to Carry Fruit 
From West Available 


Refrigerating Vessels of Mer- 
chant Line Offered for 
Sale. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the occasion demands,” said Mr. Sand- 


the signals changing from red to green, berg. 


The lines now serving the Pacific coast 


' fruit trade to Europe include the Hol- 


Mail; Furness- 
They carry 


lard-American; Royal 3 
Whity; and East Asiatic. 


nertain < . r eitrus “vite ry |. % | 
certain amounts of citrus fruits under | phe supplemental order authorizes an | 


| amendment of the lease, dated March 1, | 
1928. The full text of the report by Div ’- | 


refrigeration, and have accommodations 


| for from 15 to 20 passengers each. 
| The commodities that go to European | 
markets from the Pacific, he said, are | 
| apples and prunes from the Northwest, 


citrus fruits from southern California, 


dried fruits, including raisins, apricots, | 
; and peaches. 


Commissioner Sandberg was optimistic 
about passenger bookings that would ac- 
crue to the line of ships. “There is a 
wealth of tourist travel originating on 
the Pacific coast” he said “that would 
welcome through water travel to Europe, 
by way of the Panama Canal, and elimi- 
nate the transcontinental land route be- 
fore embarking on for the east.” 


Orders in Finance Cases 
Issued by the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


has just announced the action of Divi- 
sion 4 in uncontested cases on its Finance 


| Docket as follows+ bel 
Report and certificate in F. D. No. 6925, | 
| authorizing the acquisition by the Moun- 

tain States Telephone & Telegraph Com- | 


pany of the telephone propertics of D. M. 
Sayles, doing business as the Service T ele- 
phone Company, approved. 

Report and order in F. DB. No. 6888, au- 
thorizing the acquisition of control by the 


Pennsylvania R. R. Co. of the Baltimore & | 


Eastern R. R. Co. by purchase of capital 
stock, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 6919, 
authorizing the acquisition by the South- 
western Bell Tel. Co. of the telephone prop-~, 
erties of Guy Hall, doing business 
ted Fork Telephone Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 6871, 
authorizing the acquisition by the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Company of the 
telephone properties of W. HI. Pearl and 
Maude M. Pearl, doing business as the 
Stites-Koskia Telephone Company, ap- 
proved. 


Califor- 


Public Works Department, Mack 
Trucks, Inc., New York City; Thomas 
Fitzgerald, vice president, Pittsburgh 
Railweys Company, Pittsburgh; Dr. A. 
N. Johnson, dean, College of Engineer- 
University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md.; Major R. F. Kelker, Jr., 


ger, 


Kelker, De Leuw & Co., Chicago; John | 


C. Long, secretary, Traffic Planning and 


Safety Committee, National Automobile | 
Chainber of Commerce, New York City; | 
Burton W. Marsh, traffic engineer, Pitts- | 
Mcliraith, staff engineer, | 
Chicago Surface Lines, Chicago; Prof. | 
Mcintyre, consulting street traf- | 
fic specialist, University of Pittsburgh, | 
manag- | 


burgh; E. J. 
LW. 


Lucius S. Storrs, 
American Electric 


Pittsburgh; 


ing director, Rail- 


way Association, New York City; Ar- | 
chairman ordinance | 
committee, City Council, Providence, R. 
I.; Sidney J. Williams, director, Pub- | 
Safety | 


thur A. 'Tnomas, 


lic Safety Division, National 
Council, Chicago. 

Also present were Major Joseph W. 
Shirley, City Planning Commission, Bal- 
timore; J. G. Williams, secretary, Na- 
tional Association of Taxicab Owners, 
Chicago; M. O. Eldridge, assistant di- 


rector of traffic, Washington, D. C.; A. | 


E. Bing and Howard Starling, Ameri- 
ean Automobile Association; Harold 
Young, secretary, National Dry Goods 
Association, Washington, D. C.; D. C. 
Palmer, Pittsburgh Railways Company, 
Pittsburgh, 


——— 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Texas & New Orleans R. R. 
May Five Months 
1928. 1927. 

20,771,142 21,827,981 
4,598,542 4,938,140 
27,305,658 28,676,945 
4,731,516 
5,70 Qed 7 


10,209,904 


1927, 
4,478,126 
946,584 
5,931,429 
1,161,909 
1,164,770 
2,257,861 
5,050,268 
881,171 
272,872 
608,299 
348,169 
4,714.99 

85.1 


5 981 


24,890,059 
3,786,866 


28,964 


84.8 86.8 


|Lease of Charlotte 
_ Railway Is Amended 


| and Texas differential territories, to Mis 


as the | 


more; J. Allen Davis, associate counsel | 
| Automobile Club of Southern 
nia, Los Angeles; D. C. Fenner, mana- | 


10,943,402 | 


1,476,570 | 
2,310,396 | 
1,206,294 | 
4,681.89 


April, 1928, v. 1927. 
E F G 
445 28.3 Q 
371 28.2 
388 27.0 
501 
464 
462 
490 
515 


H I 
70.9 34.4 
61.3 37.1 
64.6 38.4 
67.2 37.9 
65.7 40.0 
64.9 42.1 
63.8 45.4 
62.9 45.3 
63.0 46.8 


K 


46.2 


48.1 


63.6 
63.0 


| 


Seaboard Line to Make Six | Orleans, etc.), and to the so-called de 
| fined territories north and east thereof 


Per Cent Payments Only 
« In Case of Default. 


The Interstate Commerce Comission 
has just made public a 


| Line Railway to acquire control of the 
Charlotte Harbor & Northern Railway. 


sion 4, dated June 26, follows: 


99 
“ae, 


| ber 1925, in this proceeding, 
| authorized the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 


lease of its properties. 


ecuted a short-term lease, which expired 


March 1, 1928, and effective on that date | 


| a new lease for 999 years was executed | description 24 of Appendix 10 to the 


| under which the lessee agreed to pay to 
| the lessor, in addition 
porate expenses, a sum equal to 6 per 
! cent per annum on the valuation of the 
| leased properties. The result of the ap- 
plication of this provision of the lease 
is that the lessee will pay to the lessor 
| from the date of the lease to December 


31, 1928, a sum estimated at $200,000, | 


which sum will be returned to the lessee 


in the form of dividends on the stock | 


| acquired, 
By a supplemental application, filed 
May 23, 1928, the Seaboard Air 


question so as to provide that the pay- 
| ment of a sum equal to 6 per cent per 
annum on the valuation of the leased 
properties shall be made only 


The applicant states that the present 


dition will be eliminated by the proposed 
; amendment. 
An appropriate 


; supplemental 
will be entered. 


order 
Army to Reopen Airdrome 
At Fort Brown, Texas 


The Army airdome at Fort Brown, | 
reestab- | 
according to an announcement | 


Brownsviile, will be 
| lished, 
by the Department of War July 5 which 
follows in full text: 


The request of the commanding gen- 
1 


Texas, 


eral, Eighth Corps Area, to reestablish | 
Browns- | 


the airdrome at Fort Brown, 
ville, Texas, has been approved by the 
War Department. The original 


and subject to overflow of the Rio 
Grande River. Accordingly the site was 
abandoned as an airdrome in 1926. Now, 


however, it is reported that this site has | 
been improved by raising of dykes along | 


the river banks and clearing land ad- 
jacent thereto, resulting in an area 
available for a landing field of suffi- 
cient size to permit the construction of 
a good four-way field. 

A small detachment of Air Corps and 
Signal Corps enlisted men will be sta- 
tioned at the field, the later to operate 
a meteorological station. This airdrome 


border of the United States. 


War Department Approves 
Plans for Three Bridges 


Applications for the construction of | 
bridges have been approved by the De- | 
partment of War, according to an offi- | 


cial announcement just made, which 
follows in full text: 

The Assistant Secretary of War, *Col- 
onel C. B. Robbins, has approved the 
following: 

1. Application made by the Sunset 
Timber Company for approval of new 
plans for the construction of a bridge 
-across tne Wiliapa River, five miles 


above Raymond, Wash., under authority | 


of State law. 


2. Application made by the Eastern | 


Virginia Bridge Company, Richmond, 


Va., for approval of plans of a bridge | 


to ke constructed across the James 

River, between Jamestown Island, James 

City County, and Scotland, Surry 
County, Va., authority State 
| law. 

3. Application made by the Board of 
Commissioners of Roads and 
of Carlton County, Ga., 
of plans of a bridge to be constructed 
across the Satilla River, near 
Fork, Ga., under authority of 
law. 

4. Application made by the Police 
] Jury of Lafourche Parish, La., for ap- 


of 


under 


COMMENT 


The comparison made by the Bureau of | 
a | 


(Col. A shows the net tonnage per mile 


load exclusive of locos and Col. C, the | 


» caudaes C centage loaded | é 
per car-day; Col. H, percentage loaded | tariff supplements filed to become effec 


supplemental | 
order in Finance Docket No. 5090, in | 
which it had authorized the Seaboard Air | 





way Company to acquire control of the | 
| Charlotte Harbor & Northern Railway | 

Company by purchase of stock and by | 
In accordance ! 
with this authorization the parties ex- | 


to annual cor- | 


Line ; 
| seeks authority to amend the lease in | 


in the | 
event and during continuance of default | 
| by it, under its first and consolidated | 
| mortgage, under which the stock of the | 

Charlotte Harbor & Northern is pledged. | 


method of accounting under the lease | 
produces misleading results, which con- | 


Fort | 
Brown landing field was poorly drained | 


will constitute a part of the military air- | 
way now in operation along the southern 


Revenue | 
for approval | 


Burnt | 
State | 


Tue Unrrep States DAILy 


BY 


Leases 


Further Requests 
To Change Rates in 


Southwest Grante 
Additional Tariffs Filed tq 


Become Effective on Com- 
modities Are Sus- 
pended. 

The Interstate Commerce Commissio 
in-a notice made public July 3 mad 
known further action with respect t 
a portion of the requests for suspens® 


received by it relating to tariffs and 


tive July 14 pursuant to the decision it 
the Consolidated Southwestern case 


| which decision embraces the class rate 


and the commodity rates on many ar 


| ticles, between points in the Southwest 
| and between points in that territory anc 
| other portions of the United States eas 
| of the Rocky Mountains. 


The full text of the Commission’s 


. _ notice follows: 


The Commission on July 3 passed-upo 


| a number of additional requests for sus 
| pension as follows: 


It ordered the suspension of all suc 
tariffs and tariff supplements in so fay 
as they have the effect of canceling ex 
isting carload commodity rates on cull o 


| windfall apples. 


It ordered the suspension of the pro- 
posed rates on cider and vinegar, car- 
loads, in so far as they apply from points 
in Kansas-Missouri territory and South 
western territory, including Oklahomal 


souri’ River cities, Southwestern gage 
ways (St. Louis, Memphis, Chicago, Nev 


Rates on Peaches Suspended. 

It ordered the suspension of all the 
proposed rates on peaches in carloads, 

It ordered the suspension of all tHe 
proposed commodity rates on citrus 
fruits (oranges, lemons, limes, grape- 
fruit, etc.) in carloads, and the suspen- 
sion of all tariffs and supplements in 
so far as they have the effect of cancel- 
ling existin: carload commodity rates 
on these commodities. 

It voted not to suspend the proposed 
rates on crude phosphate rock, ground 
or pulverized, acidulated or not acidu- 


| lated, or acidulated and ammoniated. 
By our report and order dated Decem- ; 
we | on newsprint paper, writing paper, tab- 


It voted not to suspend reduced rates 


lets, toilet paper, and varivus other 
kinds of paper, in carloads, from points 
in the north to Dallas, Fort Worth and 
other points in northeast Texas. 

It voted not to suspend. the rates on 
iron and steel articles, in carloads, such 
as bar iron, sheet iron, plate iron, struc- 
tural iron, etc., as included in commodity 


report in Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, except as indicated in the foRlow- 
ing paragraph. 


Other Rates Suspended. 


It ordered the suspension of all the 
proposed rates on steel or wrought iron 
pipe (welded or seamless) ; and on steel 
or wrought pipe connections, coupling 
and fittings. 

It ordered the suspensiog of a 
tariffs and supplements applying o1 
classes or cormodities, carloads or less 
than carloads, between points east of 
the Indiana-Illinois State line except 
points in Indiana included in the Chi- 
cago district, and on and north of the 
Ohio and Potomac Rivers (points in 
central, trunk line and New England 
territories) and points in Kansas and 
Missouri, including the rates between 
Chicago and Chicago junctions and Mis- 
sissippi River crossing, on the one hand, 
and points in Kansas and Missouri on 
the other in so far as they apply on 
traffic to or from points east of the In- 
diana-Illinois State line and on and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers. 

It voted to deny a petition of the 
Southern Railway and Louisville & Nash- 


| ville Railroad dated June 29, 1928 in 


so far as it seeks the suspension of 


| tariffs pubiishing. rates from Southern 
| territory to southwestern and Kansas- 


Missouri territories. 7 

It should be undersi%od that this no- 
tice covers only the matters specifically 
mentioned therein and that the Com- 
mission has not yet passed upon requests 
for suspension of rates other than those 


| as described in this notice or in that of 


June 30. 


proval of plans of fenders to be ie. 
constructed at a bridge across the 
Louisiana and Texas Intra-coastal Wa- 
terway (Company Canal), at Lockport, 
La., under authority of State law. 


There is thru service over the 
Wabash Railway in both direc- 
tions, between— 


Chicago and St. Louis 
s and Detroit 
and New York 
and Hot Springs 
and Hannibal 
St. Louis and Chicago 
- and Kansas City 
and Detroit 
and Toledo 
and Omaha 
and Des Moines 
and St. Paul 
and Minneapolis 
and Denver 
and Salt Lake City 
and San Francisco 
and Los Angeles 
and Chicago 
and St. Louis 
and Kansas City 
and Buffalo 
and New York City 
and Evansville 
and South Bend 
Kansas City and St. Louis 
7 and Detroit 
Consult any representative of the 
Watash Railway for travel informa- 
tion, regardless of where you are 
going. It will be cheerfully given. 
Or write to the undersigned, 
HW. i. Watts, Passenger Traffic Man- 
au Wabash Raihcay, St. Louis 


Wabash 


— SERVING SINCE 1638 —= 
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” 


” 
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Public Utilities 


Investments 


‘Speakers’ College’ for Employes Said 


To Have Been Founded by Utilities 


Project Described 
To Trade Commission 


Information Director Says 
Schools Were Conducted in 
Wyoming and Colorado. 


Publication of excerpts from 
o transcript of testimony on May 31 
by George E. Lewis, director of the 
Rocky Mountain Committee on 
Public Utility Information, serving 
Colorado, New Mexico and Wyom- 
ing, before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its investigation of pub- 
lic utilities, was begun in the issue 
of July 2, resumed July 8 and 5, 
and concludes as follows: 


Q. Was a copy of it sent in to head- | 


quarters of the N. E. L. A.? A. I rather 


imagine not. 


of utility companies are on the faculty 
of the University of Colorado? 
my knowledge, none. 

Q. While we are looking for a letter 
we have got on that subject, I would 


like to ask you if Mr. Wolf is now doing | 


anything about censorship of text books? 
A. Not a thing. 

Q. Is he doing anything about the 
preparation of utility courses used in 
the university? 

A. He may be doing something on be- 


half of the school, but not to my knowl- | 


edge. There is no suggestion from the 
committee. 


Q. He has helped to get up the course | 


that is in in the correspondence 
course ? 

A. Oh, to a very small extent. Proba- 
bly his advice was to some extent about 


the preparation and form of this course. 


use 


Q. Did anybody else who had anything | 


to do with this course talk with you or 


any utilaty men to your knowledge about | 


this course? 

A. Possibly the director of the ex- 
tension divisign of the university talked 
to us about the course, Mr. Elmore 
Peterson. 

Q. What has been done about public 
speaking in the three States under your 
committee ? 

A. In New Mexico and Wyoming noth- 
ing has been done. In Colorado, espe- 
cially in Denver and in Pueblo, I take 
that back—in Wyoming there has been a 
speakers’ so-called college, founded by 
the public utilities, and in Denver a 
speakers’ college has been founded for 
the purpose of teaching public utility 
employes how to make a public address. 

Q. How long has that college or school 
been in existence in Denver? A. Two or 
(hree years. : 

Q. Who is running it? 
Bertrand Lyon, a public speaking instruc- 
tor, and critic. ; 

Q. Is he connected with some other 
university or college? A. None. 

Q. Who pays for that instruction? A. 
The pupils pay one-quarter, the company 
with which they are affiliated pays one- 
quarter, and the Rocky Mountain com- 
mittee pays one-half. 

Q. Approximately how many employes 
have received instruction in that college 
or school? A. Betwee: 20 and 40 each 


semester. 


Q. You get out a handbook for speak- | 


ers, don’t you? 
A. 


public speakers. 


Q. Have you not had three additions | 
A. No, we | 
have handbooks numbered 1, 2 and 5, | 
dealing with three phases of the public | 


of that handbook up to date. 


utility business. 


Senior Employes 
Selected to Speak 


Q. How are these people selected that 
you pay something towards their educa- 
tion for? A. They are selected as a rule 
because they happen to be senior em- 
ployes. 5 

Q. Are they urged to find opportuni- 
ties to speak on utility subjects? A. No, 
sir. We, if possible, provide these op- 

ortunities. 
. Q. How do you provide them? _ 
Upon requisition from any organization 
such as the Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis, 


Chambers of Commerce, universities or | 


high schools. 


Q. How do you get it to the attention | 
to these organizations that you have got | 
A. We have from time to | 


this service ? 
time, especially with reference to the 
high schools and universities given them 
to understand that we are prepared to 


talk upon various economic subjects of | 


the public utility business. 


Q. Have you a women’s committee? | 


A. A women’s committee not functioning 
in connection with mine. 7 
Q. These women speak at public meet- 
ings? 
their services, yes. : 
Q. I wonder if you can tell us approxi- 


mately how many addresses have been | 
delivered under the auspices of your | 
committee or through some utility com- | 


pany in the high schools of Colorado in 
the last year? A. In the last year I 
should say approximately 50. 

.Q. Have there been any delivered in 
schools lower in grade than high 
schools? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you tell us also there were 
some sort of a speaking school main- 
tamed in Wyoming? A. In Casper, yes. 

Q. Who maintains that? A.. That is 
maintained jointly by the gas, electric 
and telephone companies in the town of 
Casper. 


Explains Distribution 


Of Pamphlets 


Q. Who instructs them in that school? 
A. They are obtaining the services of 
a local lawyer in the absence of a pro- 
fessional public speaking teacher. 

Q. Do you know about how much 
public speaking has been done in Wyom- 
ing in the last year by representatives of 
the utilities? A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. And the other state is New Mexico. 
Do you know about that? A. Not to my 
knowledge. 

Q. How does the amount of speaking 
in the last year in Colorado compare with 
that of previous years? 

A. Well, I would say in the past year 
we have made more public talks, I mean 
by that in high schools, than at any 
time in the past. 

Have you not been trying to teach 
pupils that the privately owned utility is 
a beneficial thing for the people? 

A. I don’t recall that any of our speak- 


; ers have even touched on that subject. 


! You have copies of each of the talks in 
the high schools by our speakers, and 
they are possibly the best evidence of 
whether or not we have touched on that 
subject. My recollection is not. 

Q. What pamphlets have you circu- 
lated in any of these States? 

A. “The Romance of the Kilowatt;” 
“The Romance of the Trolley” and “The 


| Romance of Gas” and “The Romance of 


the Telephone.” That was our first ef- 
fort. Later on we circulated upon 
requisition from the schools a_ booklet 
known as “Glimpses of the Public Util- 
ity Industry.” 

Now, at about the same time did 
you send out some circular letters let- 
ting it be known you had these pamphlets 


| and that they would be furnished free? 
A. We probably did, yes. 


Q. Did you bring it to the attention of 





A. To |} 
| the same way in connection with this 


I believe in 1922 or 1923 we got | 
out what purported to be a handbook for 


A. | 


A. Whenever there is a call for | 


your local managers that you had them? 
. Yes. 
Q. And were they used to bring it to 


| the attention of the local principals or 
: | superintendents ? i 
Q. How many executives or officers | 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. All with the view of getting the 
pamphlets into the schools? A. Yes, sir, 
Q. Did you circularize the teachers in 


book? A. I don’t believe we made any 
concerted endeavor to bring it to the 
personal attention of the teachers. 

Q. Have there been any radio talks 
broadcasted in your territory? A. Pos- 
sibly one, two or three in the past five 
or six years. 





Talks Made Before 


Civic Organizations 


Cooperation Given to Univer: 
sity in Establishing Fellow. 
ship Is Explained. 


Q. Any moving pictures shown in your 
territory since you have been director 
by utility companies? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What pictures ? 

A. Four or five years ago they showed 
“Back of the Button,” a picture spon- 
sored by the National Electric Light As- 
sociation. 

Q. Shown in the 
houses or schools? 
houses exclusively. 

Q. Have there been some college pro- 
fessors brought to some of these con- 
ventions and their expenses paid by the 
utilities ? 

A. Mr. Wolf whom we have already 
discussed, and I think on one occasion 
Elmore Peterson, the head of the exten- 
sion division of the University of Colo- 
rado, and I believe there was one other 
university executive that attended one 
of our conventions. 

Q. What was his name? A. D. C. 
Sowers. 

Q. Mr. Sowers is connected with what 


moving picture 
A. Moving picture ! 





Holdings of Bills Bought in Open Market 
Are Reduced by Federal Reserve Banks 


The consolidated statement of the 
Federal Reserve Banks on July 3, made 


| public July 5 by the Federal Reserve 


Board, shows increases for the week of 
; $159,100,000 in holdings of discounted 
| bills, of $7,600,000 in Government securi- 
ties, of $58,200,000 in member bank re- 
serve deposits, and of $55,500,000 in 


and of $13,800,000 in bills bought in open 
market. Total bills and securities were 
$153,000,000 above the amount held on 
June 27. 


Boston and Richmond report larger hold- 
ings of discounted bills than the week 
before, the principal increases being $63,- 
500,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 


RESOURCES: 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 
Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury 


Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes 
old settlement fund with F. R. Board 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks 


Total gold reserves 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 
Sec. by U. S. Government ob 
Other bills discounted ..... 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market ............. 
U. S. Government securities: 
Bonds 





Certificates of indebtedness .. 


Other securities $4 


| Total bills and securities 
| Gold held abroad ........... 
Due from foreign banks 
Uncollected items 

Bank premises 

All other resources 


Total resources 
LIABILITIES: 
F. R. notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 


Government ....... 
Foreign bank 
Other deposits 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability items 
Capital paid in ‘ 
Sure ...4. , Scaengense 
| All other liabilities .............. 


Total liabilities . 


liabilities combined . 
Contingent liability on bills 
correspondents Si ene 


NEW YORK—45 BANKS. 
Loans and investments—Total 


Loans and discounts—Total 


Secured by stocks and bonds ... 
All other loans and discounts 
Investments—Total ates ea 


U. S. Government securities .. 

Other bonds, stocks and securities 
Reserve with F. 
i ne eas Vk pew amie ok ab cis 
IOC. GOMANE GODOBIS 2.06505 ccissoscves ‘ 
I OD Fann. 6 a0 4 gabe oe eee 
Government deposits ...........ccccceces 
Due from banks 





All other . 


and bonds): For own account . 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others ............ 


Total 


On demand 
On time ... ee os 
CHICAGO—43 BANKS. 
Loans and investments—Total 


Loans and discounts—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 

Secured by stocks and bonds 

All other loans and discounts 
Investments—Total ‘ 





U. S. Government securities .. 

Other bonds, stocks and securities 
Reserve with F. 
Cash In Want oso sce 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 


aE RM oop 6.5 5 SG. hi gae Doin ak dak eek G 


Due to banks ... 


, Borrowings from F, R. bank—Total ....... 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations .. 


All other 


Federal reserve note circulation, and de- | 
ceases of $45,700,000 in cash reserves ! 


| Cost Reserves Shrink With Increases Reported in Dis- 
counted Bills, Federal Securities and Deposits. 


| 


All of the Federal reserve banks except | 


| this correctly? 





$24,500,000 at Chicago, and $23,700,000 
at Cleveland. The System’s holdings of 
bills bought in open market declined $13,- 
800,000 and of United States bonds $2,- 
300,000, while holdings of certificates of 
indebtedness were $6,800,000 and of 
Treasury notes $3,100,000 above the pre- 
ceding week’s totals. 

All of the Federal reserve banks show 
a larger volume of Federal reserve note 
circulation, the principal increase for the 
week being $15,100,000 at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, $12,900,000 
at Chicago, and $12,500,000 at San 
Francisco, 

Following is the Board’s statement of 
the resources and liabilities of the twelve 


| Federal Reserve Banks combined on July 
| 3 and June 27, 1928, and July 6, 1927, the 


New York, $25,400,000 at San Francisco, | 
A. Professor 


Reserves other than gold ee ee ke ow 


Treasury notes hve Um ava Wo nya Rip ere weet 


Total U. S. Government securities ............ 


Member bank—reserve account ...........- 


purchased for foreign 


The following is the statement of condition of the weekly reporting 
| banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on July 3 and June 
27, 1928, and July 6, 1927, the figures being in thousands of dollars: 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations .. 


De OE Packs 2 Esp es ke aacadwese 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations ........ 


i I oan anak ci ha'ecaenn ses 


figures in thousands of dollars: 


7-3-28 6-27-28 
1,128,276 


63,482 


7-6-27 
1,606,704 
47,738 


1,191,758 
700,173 
691,379 


1,654,442 
598,832 
734,835 


2,988,109 
152,848 


1,191,684 
699,796 
655,010 


. 2,546,490 
146,100 


2,583,310 
154,974 


3,140,957 
50,131 


2,692,590 
54,273 


2,738,284 
62,335 


301,063 
205,705 


777,480 
413,530 


701,618 
330,256 
1,191,010 

209,664 


1,031,874 
223,432 


57,979 
87,584 
66,374 


506,768 
199,043 


164,484 
83,482 
126,502 


374,468 
1,300 


55,701 
90,687 
73,177 


219,565 
490 


211,937 
490 


1,620,729 1,467,733 1,081,579 
13,566 
38,049 

696,172 
59,146 


14,261 
5,098,861 
1,751,050 
2,297,397 

7,337 


5,336 
30,830 


571 
626,380 
60,096 
8,063 


758,391 
60,047 
8,520 


5,195,121 4,963,462 


1,660,132 1,604,635 
_ 2,402,892 
21,468 
8,852 
26,104 


2,344,709 
11,274 
8,703 
17,114 
2,381,800 2,340,900 
582,086 631,825 
140,318 129,426 
233,319 228,775 
21,304 11,885 


_ 2,459,316 
682,191 
141,210 
238,319 

18,953 


5,195,121 


4,963,462 5,093,861 


Ratio of total reserves to ‘deposit ‘and F. R. ‘note 


65.4% 65.4% 76.8% 


309,038 305,068 146,087 


member 


7-6-27 
6,746,714 


7-3-28 
7,642,841 


6-27-28 
7,338,261 


.. 5,623,891 5,295,360 

45,236 
2,466,268 
2,783,856 
2,042,901 


4,483,061 


. 58,117 
«» 2,705,021 
+. 2,860,753 

- 2,018,950 


33,693 
2,347,884 
2,461,484 
1,903,653 


895,894 
1,007,759 
715,975 
60,964 
5,347,718 
1,066,139 
14,632 
110,371 
1,234,100 
85,492 
81,450 
4,042 


1,115,461 
903,489 
751,671 

. 57,476 

5,512,654 

«++ 1,185,277 

46,940 
121,708 
1,305,176 
315,633 


1,116,317 
926,584 
751,888 

53,809 
5,270,751 
1,224,766 

58,415 

99,778 

1,157,845 
255,813 


199,510 
56,303 


236,210 
79,423 


Loans to brokers and dealers (secured by stocks 


1,131,568 
1,511,506 
* 1,664,002 


941,346 
1,488,890 
1,729,028 


1,105,949 
1,155,799 
864,579 


3,126,327 


2,377,777 
748,550 


. 4,307,076 4,159,264 


3,142,453 
+ 1,016,811 


3,260,667 
1,046,409 
2,060,116 


2,067,229 1,928,829 


1,557,619 1,562,701 1,468,308 


13,740 
757,873 
691,695 
465,521 
193,149 
272,372 
174,790 

22,171 

1,266,623 
603,316 
9,847 
147,843 
381,898 
26,149 
23,125 
8,024 | 


92 


023 


15,252 
808,567 
738,882 
504,528 
220,343 
284,185 
179,580 

16,719 

1,242,141 
717,836 
4,014 
165,307 
355,344 

73,608 

61,940 

11,668 


502,497 


225,780 
276,717 
213,296 
* 18,784 
1,262,700 
701,900 
3.224 
180,299 
378,100 
95,653 
84,963 
10,690 


university? A. The University of Colo- 


rado. . ; 

. His point of view was carefully in- 
vestigated and looked up before he carne 
into Colorado, was it not? 

A. We learned that he was the man 
that had been selected as an instructor 
of Colorado, we naturally looked into his 
tendencies. . 

Q. What is he going in the univers- 
ity ? 

"i He is a director of the bureau of 
research operating under the extension 
division. : ; 

Q. Has he anything to do with this 
fact finding committee in connection with 
the Colorado River? A. I cannot say; 
he may bea member of it. | 

Q. “What was the convention, or the 
occasion that he attended? A, As I 
recollect at this time, he attended the 
Glenwood Springs convention three years 
ago. 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. Sowers 
was paid for marking some papers sub- 
mitted in a contest? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much was he paid, A. Some- 
thing between $20 and $30 or $40. 

Q. What was the contest? A. It was 
a contest between public utility employes 
for the preparation of the best paper 
concerning their own business. 

Q. Who marked the papers? | 

A. He and two or three other judges 
selected by their directors and other 
prominent men in the State. 

Q. What was the payment to Mr. 
Peterson’s expenses. A. Shall I look 
among these checks? 

Q. Yes, you had better find the checks. 
A. I may be wrong. Mr. Peterson may 
never have attend one of these conven— 
tions. 

Q. 


to correct it, if you Are wrong. 41. 


Well, if you will look, we want you 
e 


Peterson anything. 
Q. 1782 is a copy of a letter that you 
wrote to Mr. John C. Parker in 1926, 


| Mr. Parker being then chairman of the 


National Committee on Cooperation with 
Educational Institutions. Havel stated 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And attached to it is a letter from 
Mr. Parker to you that seems to be 
dated the second of November, 1925, and 
addressed to Mr. Stearn, chairman of 
your educational committee; is_ that 
right? A. Chairman of the Rocky 
Mountain Committee. 

Q. Then Mr. Parker on the llth of 


March, 1926, wrote you a letter acknowl- | 


edging yours of February 25 and thank- 
ing you for that? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. You remember a little while ago 
I asked you about whether you had 
stated that there was 24 public utility 
company executives as members of the 
university faculty. I now will ask you 
to read into the record the sentence that 
I am pointing to in the balance of that 
paragraph reading from your letter of 
February 25 to Mr. Parker. 

A. (Reading): “We now have 24 pub- 
lie utility company executives as mem- 
bers of the university faculty and Mr. 
Wolf is cooperating with us in the 
preparation of the mine major subjects 
covering the subjects treated each haw- 
ing 12 to 15 lessons On elements of pub- 
lic utilities, valuation, rate making, 
regulation, taxation, business manage- 


ment, accounting.” 


Selection of Fellowship 


Left to Universtty 

Q. Have I stated that correctly, that 
that letter purports to give ahistory of 
Mr. Wolf’s connection wth the university 
and how it began? <A. There are cer- 
tain other letters leading up to this that 
make that history more accurate than 
this would indicate. 

Q. Letters to Mr. Parker? 

A. No, letters from the University say 
that they were about to employ a Fel. 
low and the like. , 

Q. Well, at least you do say that in 
launching your program you decided that 
the best results could be achieved 
through the establishment of a fellow- 
ship and a fellowship was established, 
wasn’t it? A. Yes. ; 

. What do you mean then by saying 
that you decided that the best results 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 
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Increase in Silver Stocks 


Is Reported in Shanghai 
0344. 

Tne stocks in Shanghai on June 28 
totaled 98,600,000 taels, says aradiogram 
to the Department of Commerce from its 
Shanghai Office made public in a report 
Shanghai Office just made public. The 
full text of the report follows: 

Of this amount 61,600,000 taels were 
held in native banks. The figures for the 
previous week were 98,200,000 and 61,- 
900,000 taels respectively. 

Sveee silver and silver bars were val- 

“at 40,500,000 
we ae of 700,000 toels since June 20. 
The actual number of Chinese silver dol- 


lars was 80,600,000, being 1,400,000 more | 


than on June 20. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 5 
Bank of New York, 
Secretary of the Treasury 

In pursuance of the pr 
522 of the Tariff Act of 


the conversion of foreig ; 
purpose of assessment and collection of 


ies upon merchandise imported into the 
United Btates, we have ascettained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in’ the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 

Europe: . 
Austria (schilling).. -.-+seeswern 
Belgium (belga) «+. --+esee+s.e 
Bulgaria (lev) ..-.- ++ -++rsee 
Czechoslovakia (krome) . 
Denmark (krone) .. --~++-+se+% 
Englanc (pound sterling) ..:. 
Finland (markka) .-. 
France (franc) .---_- 
Germany (reichsmark) ... 
Greece (crachma) .- +. -seerseerss 
Hungary (pengo) «. +++ seerseess 
Italy (lira) .....-.--+ e+ 
Netherlands (guilder) .. 
Norway (krone) .-.- 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) .-- 
Spain (peseta) .--. 
Sweden (krone) -..-- 
Switzerland (franc) .- : 
Yugoslavia (dinar) -.--.-eseers, 
China (Hong Kong dollar) ..... 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... 
China (Mexican dollar) ........ 
China (Yuan dollar) ..-..-s..08. 
India (rapes) cece ox kts 
Japan (yen) ...022 222 cco cees 
Singapore (S. 8.) dollar. 
Canada (dollar) ..-.- .esscorss 
Cuba (peso) ...600 22 cccercotes 
Mexico (peso) -..-.--. 
Argentina (peso) (gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar Silver 
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| ured by its share and debenture capi- ; 


| last of 75,000 4 per cent preferred 


| ferred shareholders at par, the dividend 


| Trust Corporation, based as nearly as 
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Income of Largest Investment Trust 


In London Increased in Last Fiscal Year | 


Dividend of 20 Per Cent Paid in Spite of Issue of Addi- 
tional Capital Stock. 


The Investment Trust Corporation: speaking, is restricted in a manner that 


(Ltd.,) is now considered the largest 


investments trust in London when meas- | 


tal, which amounts to £6,125,000, or 
approximately $30,000,000, according | 
to a report from Trade Commissioner | 
Frederic E. Lee, London, made public | 
July 5, by the Department of Com- 
merce. The Corporation has a reserve 
of £1,515,000 and a balance sheet total of | 
£8,063,000, the report stated. ! 

The full text of the report follows: 

The company closed its financial year | 
on May 1, and the report of 1927-28 
operations was presented at the annual 
meeting of the trust on June 6. The in- 
come, £534,084, represented an _ in- 
crease of £88,614 over that of the pre- 
ceding year. Net revenue, after provid- 
ing for the preferred dividend, amounts 
to £251,406, as compared with £208.- | 
298 in 1926-27. 


Dividend Is 20 Per Cent. 
Despite the capital increase in June 


shares of £1 and 50,000 deferred shares 
of £1 each, which were allotted to de- 





on all deferred shares was again 20 per 
cent. A similar allotment of 75,000 pre- | 


; ; | ferred and 50,000 deferred shares was | 
have no record of ever having paid Mr- | 


made immediately after the annual | 
meeting of the company, which will be 
the final allotment of the unissued share | 
capital of the company. Deferred stock- 


; holders have the right to apply for these | 


new shares up to 10 per cent of their | 
holdings—a privilege worth about 10 


! per cent. 


At the annual meeting it was pro- | 
posed to increase the share capital to | 
£4,000,000 by the creation of 750,000 
shares of £1 each. When such shares 
are allotted to existing deferred share- 
holders they are converted into  pre- | 
ferred and deferred stocks. 

Value of Securities Rises. 


A valution of the investment securities 
held in the portfolio of the Investment | 


possible upon prices current at the time 
of making up the balance sheet, shows 
an appreciation of about £1,700,000 over 
the book cost of such investments of 
£8,009,846. A year ago the report of this ; 
investment trust gave the then current 
value of the company’s investments at 
£1,100,000 above their book cost of £7,- 
476,374. That represented an apprecia- 
tion of about 15 per cent, whereas for 
the past year the appreciation is equa! 
to 21 per cent. 

The “Times” points out that this wide 
margin is the more remarkable consider- 
ing that more than three-fourths of the 
investments of this company are of the 
fixed interest-bearing type, “the scope 
for appreciation in which, generally 





New England—at the threshold of 
anew and greater era of industrial 
prosperity—enjoys the faith of in- 


vestment holding 
her future. 


During the summer of 1927 the 
New England Public Service Com- 
pany, whose operating subsidiaries 
serve 454 cities with electricity, and 
other public services, purchased 
the former Bath Iron Works. Dis- 


| 15. 


does not apply to ordinary stocks and 
shares.” The latest book value of invest- 
ments includes, moreover the value of 
important new security acquisitions; and 


it could not be expected that these would | 


show the same appreciation as securities 
held for longer periods, 

Such appreciation naturally increases 
the “break-up” value of the company’s 
holdings. The chairman of another 
British investment trust recently stated 
that the common stocks of the leading 


investment trusts are, in his opinion, a | 
| safer and better security than many fixed 


interest-bearing stocks. The holder of 
such common stock runs little risk if the 
company’s holdings are wisely and widely 
spread; and on the other hand, he stands 
to reap substantial gains as a result of 
able administration. That this view is 
acommon One is shown by the prices 
paid for the junior stocks of the leading 
investment trusts when such are avail- 


able. 


Silver Imports Into India 
Show Decrease for Week 
Silver imports into India 


week ending June 23, totaled 
ounces, says a cable despatch to the De- 


for the 


partment of Commerce from its Bombay | 
| office, made public in a report by the | 


Department July 5. The full text of the 
report follows: 

The imports originated from the fol- 
lowing points: Durban, 52,000 ounces; 
New York, 173,000 ounces, and Port 


Said, 302,000 ounces, During the pre- | 


ceding week the imports totaled 3,191,- 
000 ounces. 


Currency in reserve on June 22 to- 


| taled 968,000,000 rupees in silver coins 


as compared with 957,300,000 rupees on 


June 15. Bullion in reserve was 34,800,- | 


000 rupees, being the same as on June 
Silver stocks were 
June 80 at 3,600 bars, which represents 


| a decrease of 500 bars since June 15. | 
The offtake is good; the market irreg- | 


ular with wide price movements. 


| American Railway Express | 
Reports Reduced Income | 


The American Railway Express Com- | 
Interstate | 


pany has’ reported to the 
Commerce Commission its earnings for 
April and four months of 1928 as fol- 
lows: 
1928 1927 
April gross ....$11,786,576 
Net Oper. Rev.. 238,803 
Oper. income .. 83,949 
Four months’ 
gross ....... 46,947,234 
Net Oper. Rev. 1,022,044 
Oper. income .. 359,219 


253,014 


368,437 


| General expenditures... 





| Investment of trust funds 


| Balance COGRY oteesves 
527,000 | 





estimated on | 


$12,576,684 | 
86,059 | 


49,424,378 | 
1,053,985 | 
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U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


July 2. 
Made Public July 5, 1928. 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts ...... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous In- 
ternal revenue. . 
Miscellancous receipts. . 


$1,768,964.08 
202,846.07 


1,302,705.33 
2,026,156.57 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts... . 
Balance previous day. . 


5,300,672.05 
21,276,180.00 
265,526,980.79 


-  292,103,832.84 


Expenditures. 


$5,557,422.83 
1,487,663.92 
794,008.45 
12,441.82 


633,308.89 
81,710.54 


18,741,758.28 
334,666.39 


Interest on public debt. . 
Refunds of receipts... . 
Panama Canal ........ 
Operations in special ac- 
LL 
Adjusted service certifi- 
Gate TUN 6.0006 
Civil service retirement 
RUG: <i i008s yee 


Total ordinary expen- 
i Oe ee 

Other public debt expen- 
GICUTE oss ccacs 


275642,981.12 


389,056.10 
264,017,795.62 


Total 292,103,832.84 
The Treasury statement analyizing 
receipts and expenditures published in 


| Monday’s issues will be published in the 


issue of July 3 on the closing of the 


| fiscal year of 1928. 


and Company 
231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


BOARD OF DERECTORS 


WILLIAM WRIGLEY JR.., Chairman of the Boara 
of William Wrigley Ir Company 


ALBERT D. LASKER, Chairman of the Béard of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 


CHARLES A. MCCULLOCH. Presidem of The 
Parmelee Company 


TOHIN HERTZ, Chairman of the Board, The 
Omnibus Corporation and Yellow Cab Company 


HERBERT L. STERN, President of Balaban & 
Katz Corporation 


CHARLES S, PEARCE, Presiden of The 
Palmolive-Peet Company 


H. HANSELL HILLYER, Vice President 
ALFRED ETILINGER, Vice President 
JOSEPH J. RICE, Vice President 
LAWRENCE STERN, President 


This companyconducts a general securities 
business, originating and participating in 
high-grade investments issues. 


the holding company 
rendered a distinct, 
SERVICE / 


companies in 


already making rapid progress in 
re-establishing Bath’s century-old 
fame as a ship building center. 


This is but one of many services 
which investment holding com- 


of the region. 


persion of the plant was thus pre- 


vented, and within three months 
the utility company was able to 
interest a mew corporation in the 
property. ‘—TThis new organization is 


panies perform—miade possible by 
their greater credit strength and 
wider vision. Another generation 
will regard these activities as sig- 
nificant in the economic history 


We represent public utility com- 
panies operating in 30 states. Send 
for our list of current security of- 
ferings yielding over 6%. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


St. Louis Milwaukee 


COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Minneapolis Louisville 


Indianapolis 


Richmond 


Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York City 


' 
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Taxation 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, JULY 6, 1928 


Accounting Methods 


Income Returns on Separate Sugar Crops 


Held to Be Proper Method of Accounting 


BA 


if 


f Acceptable as Basis 


Of Taxable Revenue 


Disbursement Charged 
Three-Year Period Between 
Planting and Harvest 


KanukU PLANTATION COMPANY V. Com- | 


OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
19156, Boarp or TAx 


MISSIONER 
DockeT No. 
APPEALS. 
The taxpayer, a plantation company 
producing chiefly sugar cane, made its 
> returns on the basis of each crop, there 
. being always a three-year interim be- 
tween planting and harvesting, its ac- 
counts were kept on the basis of receipts 
and disbursements chargeable to each 
crop. The Board of Tax Appeals ruled 
this basis was proper so long as it re- 
flected the true income of the taxpayer. 

Another question concerned the method 
of accounting for the receipt of certain 
funds paid the taxpayer as indemnifica- 
tion for losses from a strike against 
which it and other plantations held out. 
The Board ruled that these funds should 
be accounted for the same as other re- 

~ ceipts from the crop on which the losses 
occurred. 

A. A. Ballantine, Bernard Knollenberg 
and S. Milton Simpson appeared for 
the taxpayer; M. N. Fisher and L, C. 
Mitchell for the Commissioner. 

Following are the findings of fact and 
the full text of the opinion: 

Findings of facts: Petitioner is a 
corporation organized under the laws 
of the Territory of Hawaii. It operates 
a sugar plantation on the Island of 
Oahu. 


Three Separate Crops 


Worked on Each Year 

In the Hawaiian Islands 
sugar came takes from 18 months to 
two years to mature. It usually 
planted or ratooned in the summer, be- 
ginning in April or May, and is brought 
under cuitivation by September. It is 
cultivated, fertilized and irrigated dur- 
ing the second year, and harvested and 
manufactured into a raw or commercial 
sugar in the third year. During each 
calendar »car work is being performed 
on three separate crops—the crop that 
is being harvested; the crop under cul- 
tivation, which was planted the prior 
year; and the crop that is being planted, 
which will be harvested two years there- 
after. 

The petitioner with the approval of 
the Commission of Internal Revenue, 
has for many years (before, during, 
an after 1920) kept its accounts and 
made its Federal income tax returns 
on the so-called “crop basis’ as per- 
mitted by the Treasury Regulations. 
The crop basis of accounting was very 
generally in use by sugar plantations 
throughout the Islands. It had been 

- used by the petitioner since 1901. Un- 
der this system of accounts a crop was 
treated ax a venture and an account 
kept for each crop. All expenses inci- 
dent to the crop, trom the preparation 
of the soil to the harvest and manufact- 
ure of the cane into raw sugar, were 
charged to the crop account, and all 
receipts from the crop were credited 
to the crop account. When the crop 
was harvested and disposed of, the 
account closed and it was deter- 
mined whether there had been a profit 
realized or a loss sustained from the 
crop. 

The Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Asso- 
ciation, of which the petitioner was a 
member, is an unincorporated voluntary 
association, organized in the year 1895, 
whose membership (45 members) con- 
sists of substantially all of the sugar 
companies and individual planters in the 
Territory. The Association conducts an 
extensive experimental station for the 
improvement of sugar cane and climi- 
nation of cane pests, and in various 
other ways acts as the central organiza- 
tion of the Hawaiian sugar industry. It 
derives its income from regular and 
special assessments of its members based 
on the tonnage of sugar produced by the 
respective members. These assessments 
have been consistently allowed as a de- 
ductible business expense by the Com- 

* missioner of Internal R 


revenue. 
- Strike Situation 


Considered Serious 

In January, 1920, a strike of Japanese 
plantation laborers began on seven of 
the plantations, including Kahuku, situ- 
ated on the Island of Oahu—one of the 

. four sugar producing islands in the Ter- 
ritory. The greater part of the labor on 
the island was Japanese and the situa- 
tion presented by the strike was consid- 

» ered very serious by the Hawaiian sugar 
industry. The strike was financed by 
‘funds from the Japanese laborers on the 
other islands and it was believed that 
if it succeeded on Oahu, it would spread 
to these islands. The result was that 
concerted action to resist the strike was 
taken by all the Hawaiian sugar planta- 
tions through their organization, the Ha- 
waiian Sugar Planters’ Association. 

It was apparent that the plantations 
resisting the strike would each sustain 
losses, either through direct property 
damage or on account of labor conditions 
incident to the strike, and the Associa- 
tion agreed to indemnify the plantations 
affected by the strike if they would take 
a stand against the strikers until the 
strike was broken. On January 19, 1920, 
the trustees of the Association passed 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Association agrees 
to bear all losses to property which may 
be occasioned by the resistance of strikes 
on any and all plantations arising out 
of controversies over wages; it being 
understood that the plantations will be 
guided by the policy laid down by the 
Association from time to time in dealing 
with strikes for higher wages. All losses 
to be adjusted by the Association, whose 
decisions shall be final. The adoption 
hereof is subject to the approval of the 
respective boards of directors and plan- 
tation owners.” 

On February 21, 1920, the trustees of 
the Association passed the following 
resolution: ; 

“A motion was also unanimously car- 
ried that the sense of the strike sharing 
resolution adopted by the Association on 
the 29th day of January, 1920, is that 
losses to net profits are to be borne 
rather than losses to property. In con- 


a crop of 


is 


was 


“nection with the suggestion of the Com- 


mittee that the trustees decide at this 


Over | 


| time the scope of said strike sharing 
resolution, it was moved by Mr. Dowsett, 
seconded by Mr. Bottomley, and voted 
that the losses occasioned by strike re- 
sistance to be borne by the Association 
are only losses sustained by those plan- 
| tations the laborers of which are out on 
a strike.” 


Work Is Resumed 
After Loss Is Entailed 


The strike was finally broken in July, 


tations affected by it, including peti- 
tioner’s plantation of Kahuku, .had sus- 
tained damages to their growing crops 
of cane. During the period of the strike 
there was in the ground most of the 1920 
crop, planted in 1918; all of the 1921 
crop, planted in 1919; and all of the 
1922 crop, planted in 1920. 
caused a shortage of labor. The strike- 
breaks were inexperienced men and 
hours worked were less than the regular 
plantation hours. As a_ consequence, 
labor performed on the three crops was 
less than™ that which would normally 
have been performed. As a result of 
this shortage in labor and other condi- 


tions brought about by the strike, the | 


harvest, and consequently the manufac- 
ture and marketing of the 1920 crop, 
was delayed. During the period of delay 
the market price of sugar fell. The culti- 
vation, irrigation and fertilization of 
the 1921 and 1922 crops were delayed 
and iiregular. This stunted the growth 
of the cane and as a consequence the 
vield was less than it otherwise would 
have been. The planting of the 1922 
crop was delayed and the acreage 
planted was less than that of the 1920 
crop which it followed. When it became 
apparent that the strike was likely to 
continue for some time and that losses 
were being sustained against which there 
was no check, the Association decided 
that steps should be taken to have a 
record made of the conditions on each of 
the plantations so there might be some 
evidence of loss other than the state- 
ment of the respective managers. 

On February 16, 1920, the trustees of 
the Association authorized the President 
to appoint a committee to make a sur- 
vev of the plantations under strike and to 
determine the conditions on the planta- 
tions and maintain a record from day to 
day of the effect of the strike on each of 
the plantations. The purpose was ex- 
pressed in the minutes of the trustees’ 

follows: 

“Mr. Tenney stated that the time has 
arrived for the Association to do some- 
thing toward making a survey of the 
plantations under strike; that losses are 
being piled up against which there is no 
check and the liability therefor is run- 
ning agaisnt the Association; that steps 
should be taken to have a record made 
of the conditions and situation on each 
of the plantations so that there will be 
some evidence other than the state- 
ments of the respective managers. That 
an independent committee, so far as pos- 
sible to form one, should be put to work 
to make a survey and determine the con- 
ditions on the plantations and maintain 
a record from day to day so that the 
real facts may be known. 

“On motion made by Mr. Wodehouse 
and seconded by Mr. Bishop, it was voted 
that the President appoint such a com- 
mittee as suggested by: Mr. Tenney. 

“In general, the duties of said com- 
mittee, as understood by the trustees, 
appeared to be that it should have ex- 
perts investigate the general conditions 
of the plantations and keep a check on 
such conditions from time to time; and 
to keep retords as to the losses that are 
being sustained owing to the strike.” 


as 


Committee Surveys 
Conditions of Crops 


This committee was appointed from 
among the agricultural experts at the 
experimental stations and sent out to 
the plantations affected by the strike, to 
observe and revort the conditions of the 
fields and the effect of the strike upon 
the growing crops, particularly irregu- 
larities in irrigation, the application of 
fertilizer, or any other conditions that 
would tend to retard the growth and 
progress of the crops. These technical 
experts remained continuously at the 
plantations duri™ the strike and made 
notes as to the conditions affecting the 
crops. 

When the strike had been setttled, the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
through its strike claims committee, es- 
timated the net losses sustained by the 
affected plantations. The estimated ton- 
nage loss to petitioner’s plantation was 
as follows: Loss to 1920 crop, 445 tons; 
to 1921 crop, 129.52 tons; to 1922 crop, 
744.22 tons. 

On December 29. 1920, the Association 
empowered the Strike Claims Committee 
to make a final determination of the 
amount of strike loss indemnity to be al- 
lowed to the Oahu’s plantations. This 
Committee then took up in detail the 
matter of determining the amount of 
the losses occurring on each plantation 
with respect to each crop affected. On 
November 17, 1920, it presented to the 
trustees of the Association a detailed 
form to be employed by the plantations 
in submitting their claims for strike 
losses. It was the purpose of this form 
to measure losses by the decreased re- 

| ceipts from each crop, with adjustment 

for increased or decreased costs in the 
planting, cultivation and marketing of 
such crop. 


Withheld Bonus 
Figured As Revenue 


The plantations kept their cost ac- 
counts in an elaborate and detailed form, 
so that it was possible to determine the 
cost by units, either per acre or per 
ton of cane, for the various operations 
such as clearing, planting, hoeing, or 

| weeding, irrigating, fertilizing, cutting, 
loading and transportation. In arriving 
at the amount of loss from operations on 
account of the strike, the committee 
took the average cost of these various 
operations for the preceding years 1917, 
1918 and 1919 as a basis for normal cost 
and compared these normal costs with 
the actual cost which had been or would 
be paid. 

Under a contract between petitioner 

' and its laborers, petitioner would have 
had to pay a bonus to its regular plan- 
tation laborers in 
no strike. The strike breakers received 
a flat wage and were not entitled to a 
bonus. The difference between this flat 

; Wage and the amount of bonus the plan- 
tation would have paid such laborers had 

,; there been no strike was treated by the 
committee as a saving and deducted 


| sugar fell. 

| determined as the difference between the 

| price actually received | 
which would have been received had the 


The strike | 


| smaller crop. 


1920 had there been | 


| Strike Compensation 


| To Be Credit to Crop 


| Board of Tax Appeals Rules | 


Receipts Are Accountable 
For in Period of Loss. 


from the gross losses in arriving at the 


| net losses sustained in that year. 
1920, but not until the seven Oahu plan- | 


Due to labor conditions there was a 
delay in harvesting and _ shipping 
1920 crop, during which the price of 
The loss from receipts was 
and the price 
1920 crop been harvested and marketed 
under normal conditions. The loss in re- 
ceipts from the 1921 crop was deter- 
mined by applying a price of 8 cents 
per pound to the estimated loss in ton- 
nage by reason of inadequate care and 
cultivation during the strike. From this 
was deducted the decreased expense of 
cutting, milling and marketing the 
The loss in receipt from 
the 1922 crop was determined in the 
same manner. The principal cause of 
the reduced tonnage in the 1922 crop 


; was the decrease in the amount of plant- 
' ing and the delay in starting the crop 
| with a consequent stunting of the cane 


and a shortening of the growing period. 

Rentals were paid by the plantations 
upon the basis of a percentage of the 
crop. The Committee treated as a gain 
the difference between the rents actually 
paid and those which would have been 
paid on a normal crop. 

Extraordinary expenses, such as ad- 
ditiona’ cost for fuel oil for the mill 
furnaces, extra police, cost of camps for 
strike breakers and similar items were 
grouped by the Committee as miscel- 
laneous losses. 

In estimating the loss sustained the 
Committee took into account any savings 
which would be effected on account of a 
normal expenditure which would not be 
necessary to make on account of changed 
conditions resulting from the strike. 
These items were deducted from the 
gross determination of loss in arriving 
at the net loss sustained. 

The sum of $450,587.92, representing 
its estimated loss with respect to the 
three crops, was paid to petitioner by 
the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Associa- 
tion in December, 1920. 

In its accounts and in its Federal in- 
come-tax returns petitioner treated the 
amount received as an indemnity for the 
estimated losses to its 1920 crop as in- 
come for 1920. It treated the amounts 
received as indemnity for the losses to 
its 1921 and 1922 crops as income for 
the years 1921 and 1922, respectively, 
and not as income for 1920. 

The respondent, in the determination 
of the deficiency, treated the amount of 
$17,413.44 received on account of the 
1921 crop, and $60,294.90 received on 
account of the 1922 crop, as taxable in- 
come for 1920. 

In petitioner’s business of running a 
sugar plantation there are items of ex- 
pense and income’ that cannot be al- 
located to any particularly crop and are 
properly applied to the year in which 
they are incurred or received. 

Opinion by Phillips: During the years 
involved the petitioner was engaged in 
the operation of a sugar plantation on 
the Island of Oahu, in the Territory of 
Hawaii. In the Hawaiian Islands a sugar 
crop matures in about two years. The 
cane is planted or ratooned during the 
spring and summer of the first year, cul- 
tivated during the second year and cut 
and ground in the third year. During 
each calendar year there are, therefore, 
three crops to be considered; the crop 
which is being harvested, the crop which 
being started, and the intermediate 


is 


| crop, planted the previous year, which 


is under cultivation. 
Expenses Chargeable 
To Each New Crop 


Substantially all of the expenses in- 
curred upon such a plantation are upon 
account of some one crop and may 
readily be charged against such crop. 
Expenditures made during the course of 


one year upon account of one crop differ | 


from those made in the same year for 
the other crops and are of little or no 
benefit to such other crops. The acreage 
of crop planted varies from year to year, 
as does the cost of production and the 
ptice realized. 

Experience has shown that the only 
practicable method by which the results 
of operation may be gauged and profit 
ov loss determined is to keep the ac- 
counts upon a basis by which the ex- 
penses of each crop are separately kept 
and are carried forward as a capital or 
asset item until the crop is harvested, 
when the entire expenditure is charged 
against the receipts from that crop. This 
system of accounting is known as the 
crop basis of accounting and during 
the taxable years was employed by the 


, petitioner and by substantially all the 


plantations in the Hawaiian Islands. 

It is expressly recognized in the Reg- 
ulations promulgated by the Commis- 
sioner, which read: 

“If a farmer is engaged in producing 
crops which take more than a year from 
the time of planting to the time of 
gathering and _ disposing, the income 
therefrom may be computed upon the 
crop basis; but in any such cases the 
entire cost of producing the crop must 
be taken as a deduction in the year in 


which the gross income from the crop is | 


realized. 

“As herein used the term ‘farm’ em- 
braces the farm in the ordinarily ac- 
cepted sense, and includes stock, dairy, 
poultry, fruit and truck farms, also 
plantations, ranches, and all land used 
for farming operations. (Article of Reg- 
ulations 45, 62, 65 and 69.)” 

This regulation was issued pursuant 
to sections 212(b) and 213(a) of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 which provided in 
part: 

“Sec. 212(b). The net income shall 
be computed upon the basis of the tax- 
payer’s annual accounting period (fiscal 
year or calendar year, as the case may 
be) in accordance with the method of 
accounting regularly employed in keep- 
ing the books of such taxpayer; but if 
no such method of accounting has been 
so employed, or if the method employed 
does not clearly reflect the income, the 
computation shall be made upon 
basis and in such manner as in the opin- 
ion of the Commissioner does clearly 
reflect the income. * oe 

“Sec. 213(a) The amount 
all such items [of income] shall be in- 


the | 


such |! 


of | 


cluded in the gross income for the tax- 


able year in which received by the tax- 
payer, unless, under methods of account- | 


me 


| ing permitted under subdivision (b) of 

| section 212, any such amounts are to be 

| properly accounted for as of a different 

perita: * °-%" 

| Regulations Unchanged 
Since First Promulgated 


The subsequent revenue acts have con- 


| tained similar provisions and the regula- 
it | 


| tion has remained unchanged _ since it 
| Was first promulgated under the 1918 
| Act. 


adaptation of the voyage or venture 
metohds of accounting. Such I 
of accounting go back to the earliest 


| known history of voyages and are among | 


| the earliest known forms of accounting. 
They continue to play an important part 
in accounting theory and practice, par- 
ticularly in those cases where the trans- 
involved is an isolated one, or 
| the business transacted is a series of 
ventures maturing at regular or 
quent intervals and is of such a nature 


| action 


rent receipts with current expenditures 


bears no fixed relationship to the true | 


earnings of the accounting period. This 
principle of accounting has been recog- 
nized by the Board as proper in the case 
of the round-trip voyage of 
! where receipts for passage and freight 


received in advance of the voyage are to ; 
be offset by the expenses of the voyage | 
Falketind Ship | 


subsequently incurred. 
Co., 6 B. T. A. 44. 
There is no dispute 
parties that the crop basis of accounting 
is properly used in computing 
come from sugar plantations in the 
Hawaiian Islands; the returns of peti- 
tioner were filed and audited and the de- 


eonnne asis such in { 
ficiency computed upon the basis of suc | the acreage planted and the delay in 


| method of accounting. The parties differ 
only as to its proper application to the 
facts in this case. 

In January, 1920, the Japanese laborers 
on the plantations on the island of Oahu 
went on strike. 
labor on that island and on the three 
other sugar-producing islands of Hawaii 
was Japanese. The sugar _ industry 
looked upon this strike as a matter of 
the greatest character. It was believed 
that if the strike succeeded on Oahu, 

| it would spread to the other islands. 
This was based on information that the 


strikers were largely financed by funds | 


from the Japanese laborers on these 
other islands. The result was that con- 
certed action was taken by all the Ha- 
Waiian sugar plantations through their 


organization, the Hawaian Sugar Plant- ; 


ers’ Association. 
Loss to Plantations 
Resisting Strike 
It was seen that each plantation re- 


sisting the strike would sustain losses | é . 
: ' Rentals were payable upon the basis of 


| a fixed percentage of the crop. 


through it; possibly through direct 
property damage and certainly through 
inadequate labor supply, which would 
mean delay in harvesting the 1920 crop, 
poor cultivation of the 1921 crop and a 
reduced area or defective planting and 
care of the crop to mature in 1922. The 
plantations as a group desired to make 
| certain that the Oahu plantations would 
fight the strike to the end in spite of the 
' damage and cost. With this in view, the 
trustees of the Hawaiian Sugar Plant- 
ers’ Association, shortly after the out- 
| break of the strike, agreed on behalf of 
| the association to indemnify the planta- 
| tions affected by the strike for losses 


these plantations agreed that they would 
be guided by the decisions of the associa- 
tion in the handling of the strike re- 
sistance, 

It soon became apparent that the 
strike was likely to continue for a con- 
siderable period, and the association de- 
sired to keep fully advised at all times 
during its progress as to the losses re- 
sulting therefrom. Consequently, on 


February 16, 1920, the trustees of the | 


association authorized the president to 
appoint “an independent committce 
. -. to make a survey and determine the 
conditions on the plantations and main- 
tain a record from day to day so that the 
real facts” (as to the strike losses) 
“may be known,” which committee was 
thereafter appointed, This committee 
appointed experts from 
staff of the association, who remained 
: continuously at the plantations affected 
by the strike and made regular notes as 
| to the conditions of growth of the cane, 
| the irrigation conditions and other mat- 
ters bearing on the effect of the strike 
| upon the growing crops. 


cessful, and by the end of July the strike 
was practically over and substantially 
all of the strikers remaining in the is- 
lands had returned to work. 

The Strike Claims Committee then 
took up in détail the matter of deter- 
mining the amount of the loses oceur- 
ring on each plantation with respect to 
each crop affected. On November 17, 
1920, the committee as a result of its 
work presented to the trustees a detailed 
form to be employed by the plantations 
in submitting their claims for strike 
losses. The items going into the tabula- 
tion of net loss were intended to be such 
as to put these plantations upon the basis 
which would have existed had there been 
no strike. In the case of the petitioner 
the amount paid it was summarized upon 


findings. 
Largest Item of Loss 


From Reduced Receipts 
The largest item in the computation 


is the loss from receipts. In the case of | 


the 1920 crop this was due principally to 
the delay in harvesting the crop. Be- 


cause of this the cane did not produce the ! 


quantity of sugar which would have been 
obtained had it been harvested at the 
proper time, and the sugar was marketed 
late. The probable loss in tonage was 


determined by the experts from the staff | 
But the | 


of the Planters’ Association. 
principal loss in receipts in 1920 was due 
to the collapse in the price of sugar dur- 
| ing the latter part of 1920, the strike 
having delayed the plantations affected 
in getting their crop to market. The 
date when the raw sugar would have 


been ready for shipment was determined | 


from data of previous years. The price 
which the normal crop shipped at the 


usual dates would have brought, after | 


| the payment of shipping costs, was com- 
| puted and compared with the amount 
realized. The loss in receipts from the 
1921 crop was determined by applying to 
the tonnage of sugar that would be lost 
| by reason of inadequate cultivation dur- 
ing the strike, a price of 8 cents per 
| pound. 
average of the prospective price for the 
1921 crop. The probable loss in tonnage 


the survey by them of the growing crop, 
made at 
strike and subsequently during 1920. The 


The crop basis of accounting is an | 


methods | 


or | 
fre- | 


that the result of a comparison of cur- | 


a vessel, | 


between the | 


the in- | 


reater part of the | ; : ; . 
ral go yal gy | loading, transportation of cane from field 


+; occurs 


| strike. 


| amounts 


| would be effected. nsta 
| case of the 1922 crop, a gain from —_ , 
the * 


| year 
| Section 213(a) of the Revenue Act of 


, count for each crop. 


| account closed. 
one of these forms as set out in our | 


Sugar 


Index and Digest | 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings | 


YLLABI1 are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries, and filed for reference. 


A CCOUNTING: 
tion: 


Crop Basis: 


Reflection of Income: 
1918 Act.—Where, because ‘of conditions peculiar to the production 
of sugar cane, the crop basis of accounting was employed, such a basis for 
accounting for receipts and disbursements was proper provided it reflected 
the true income; indemnification received by the taxpayer for losses resulting 


Avrnorizep Statements ONLY Ane Presenten Herein, Barna 


PreLisHen WirnovT COMMENT BY 


Tum Unriren Stratrs Dar 


Estates 


i LL ———e——ee 


Strike Indemnifica- 





from its refusal to capitulate to striking laborers should be entered as other 
receipts for the particular crop on which the losses occurred.—Kahuku Plan- 


tation Co., v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)— 


Yearly Index Page 1168, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


STATE TAX: Trust Fund: 


the testatrix, held: 


the fund. 
Robert S. Bradley, Executor. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


estimate of the price of sugar in 1921 
was fixed Ly the trustees of the associa- 
tion. The loss in receipts from the 1922 


| crop was determined in the same man- 


ner. The principal cause of the reduced 


Reversionary Interest: 

a testatrix, with her husband, created a trust fund, the income from 
which was to be divided, one-half to the testatrix during her lifetime and 
one-half to named daughters and their issue, except that the entire income 
was to be paid to the testatrix if none of the named beneficiaries survived 
The testatrix had no reversionary interest in the trust 
fund and her estate was liable for estate tax only on that part from which 
she receiyed income during her lifetime, or 
Malcolm E. Nichols, formerly Collector of Internal Revenue, v. 
(Cireuit Court of Appeals for the First Cir- 
cuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1168, ‘Col. 7 (Volume III). 


tonnage in this crop was the decrease in } 


shortening of the growing period. 


The items of losses from operations ; 


represent the increased cost of field 


| operations, such as clearing, planting, 


hoeing, irrigating, fertilizing, cutting, 


to mill, and other increased labor costs. 


' The computation of the increased cost 


was based on the average cost of the 
same operations for the three preceding 
years. 

The item of gain from bonus, which 
only in 1920, represents the 
amount of bonus which would have been 


© ewer ea ee RI 


paid to laborers under normal operations - 
but which was not paid because of the ; 


Such bonus is based upon the 
price received from sugar. 


The gains from rents represent the ; 


rentals which 
on the receipts 


difference between the 
would have been paid 


those payable on the basis of the re- 
ceipts from the reduced crop which would 
be harvested in each of the crop years. 


| Items Included 


In Miscellaneous Loss 


The amounts included under miscel- 
laneous losses consisted of such items 


| from a normal crop, as estimated, and * 


as increased cost of fuel oil for the mill - 


: furnaces, due to the irregularity with 


which the crop was harvested, extra 
paid for police, losses of 
amounts advanced to former employes 


! who went on strike and left the planta- 

| tions without paying such advances, and 

| other items which were not considered 4 
| ordinary agricultural expenses. 

sustained in resisting the strike, and | 


In computing each item there was 
charged against it any saving which 
For instance in the 


tions was computed. In this case 
crop was late in planting and was 
smaller in amount and while it would 
yield less, it would also require smaller 
expenditures for irrigating, cultivating, 
fertilization and harvesting than would a 
normal crop. The amount saved in this 
manner over the amount which would 


| have been expended on a normal crop 
| was treated in the computation as a gain. 


That items of income need not neces- 
sarily be included in gross income of the 
when received is recognized in 


1918, which, after stating what is to be 


| included in gross income, provides: 
the technical | 
; included in the gross 
' taxable year in which received by the 


“The amount of all such items shall be 
income for the 


taxpayer, unless, under methods of ac- 
counting permitted under subdivision (b) 


| of Section 212, any such amounts are to 


be properly accounted for as of a dif- 


! | ferent period.” 
The resistance to the strike was suc- | 


When the method of accounting em- 
ployed is the so-called crop method, the 
cost of planting, cultivating, and har- 


' vesting of the crop and all other ex- 


penses incidental to the production and 
marketing of the crop are charged to 
one account, usually denominated “crop 
account,” and the receipts from the sale 
thereof are credited to the same account. 
The usual practice, which was followed 
in this case, is to carry a separate ac- 
The balance in the 
crop account is carried upon the books 
and into the balance sheet as an asset or 


| liability until the total receipts and ex- 
| penditures can be ascertained, where- 

upon the balance, representing the profit 
| or loss upon the crop, is carried into the 


profit and loss statement and the crop 
In such circumstances a 
proper balance sheet will show as an 
asset the amount invested in each crop 


' which has not yet been harvested and 
| the profit and loss statement will reflect 
| the result of the crop harvested in the 
| current year, without attempting to esti- 


mate in any way the profit or loss on 
crops in the ground. The situation is 
comparable with that of a manufacturer 
who inventories at cost those goods pro- 
duced in his factory. The principle of 


ET A A ARE S| A TNE SON Cs 


AS LE GE A LR OE OE Nf! Mm 


this method of accounting is to bring ; 


into the crop account all receipts from 


| that crop and all expenses chargeable to 


that crop. If an item of income or ex- 
pense relating to the crop is excluded 
from the crop account this will neces- 


| sarily disturb the accuracy of the ac- 


counting and will result in showing a net 


| gain or loss from that crop different 
| from the true net gain or loss. 


The 
same would be true of any accounting 
system based upon the principles of ven- 
ture or voyage accounting. 

Under such a method of accounting 
receipts are not to be treated as income 
or payments treated as expenses until 
the sale or disposition of the crop is 


| subsiantially completed and its outcome 
| is known, 
| year prior to that in which that crop is 
; completed are not accounted income until 
| the year of sale or other disposition ot 
This was considered to be a fair | 
| arise, in connection with the producing, 
| harvesting and marketing of the crop, 
was determined by the experts on the | 
| staff of the association on the basis of 

' are incidental to the earning of the gross 
frequent intervals during the ' LIES 


Thus, receipts from a crop in 


the crop. Additional expenses will 


until the sale or other disposition is com- 
pleted, or substantially so, all of which 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 


1918 Act.—Where 


one-half of the contribution to 





Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


“Jerecki Manufacturing Company v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, | 
Docket No. 10798. 

(1) The release by a corporation 
of an employe from a debt in consid- 
eration of the retention of his serv- 
ices held deductible from gross in- 
come under Section 12(a) of the 
Revenue Act of 1916. 

(2) Cost of assets for the pur- 
pose of restoring surplus to invested 
capital and fair market value of as- 
sets as of March 1, 1915, determined. 

Ben T. Wright, Ine., v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Docket No. 12164. 

1. Section 331 of the Revenue Acts 
of 1918 and 1921 held, to apply only 
to invested capital and not to the 
basis for computing allowances for 
the exhaustion, wear and tear of as- 
sets. 

2. The cost of alterations of the 
petitioner’s building made pursuant 
to orders of city authorities, which 
bettered the working conditions of 
the petitioner’s employes, held, to be 
a capital expenditure and not ce- 
ductible as an ordinary and necessary 
expense. 

Alliance Machine Company v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenuc, Docket 
No. 12506. 

1. Under the evidence held, that 
assessment and collection of the ad- 
ditional tax involved herein are not 
barred by the statute of limitation. 

2. Invested capital of a corpora- 
tion may not be reduced, in deter- 
mining the extent +. which a divi- 
dend is paid from current earnins of 
a year, by a “tentative tax” theoreti- 
cally set aside out of such earnings 
pro rata over such year.. 

‘George L.. Deblois and Arthur N. Maddi- | 
son, Evecutors under the Will of 
David Sears, Deceased, v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Docket 
No. 8404. 

The term reorg -nization in section 
202(b), Revenue Act of 1918 is gen- 
eral and does not exclude recrganiza- 
tions resulting from proceedings in 
equity on a credito:s bill for the 
appointment of a receiver. 

The payment by a sharel.older of 
cash together with th: deposit of 
shares for all of which he receives 
new securities in the reorganization, 
held to be an exchange under section 
202(b), Revenue Act of 1918. 

Swedish Mission Friends’ Aid 
ation v. Commissioner of 
Revenne, Doclet No. 10890. 

1. The petitioner is not entitled 
to exemption from taxation under 
section 231 of the Revenue Acts of 
1918 and 1921. ; 

2. The petitioner is uot entitled 
to any greater de uctions, on ac- 
count of additions made to its re- 
serve funds in the years 192 and 
1921, than have been allowed by the 
respondent. 

Belmont Stone Company v. 
sioner of Internal Revenue, 
Nos. 12410 and 28531. 

Buildings and machinery and 
equipment valuec for depreciation 
purposes. 

The rate used by respend t for 
exhaustion, wear and tear, arvroy_d 
in the absence of compet. nt evide 
that the amount is insufficient. 

Vermillion Coal Company v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Docket No. 
6608. 

The petitioner is not a personal 
service corporation. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 

peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
serihbers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Duily. 


Associ- 
Tnternal 


Commis- 


Docket 


Tax Decisions Accepted 
As Controlling by Bureau 


The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, David H. Blair, announces his ac- , 
quiescence in decisions of the Board of 
Tax Appeals, the titles, docket numbers 
and citations of which follows: 

(The first number shown is that of 
the docket number; and second is vol- | 
ume and page of the record.) | 

American 3 Way Luxfer Prism Co., Inc., 
5935, 9-571. 

Dunn Co., John A., 7020, 8-955. 

*Eastland, Thomas B_ 9762. 

Hoffman, Ernest Gustav, estate of, 7914, 
8-1272. 

*ltonig-Cooper Co., 15000. 

Hughson, Frank C., 11294 and 6690, 10-242, 

MacRae, Hugh, 4284 and 19271, 9-428, 

Mitchell Advertising Agency, Ine., 10351. 

Niagara Searchlight Co., Inc., 9505, 

Perry, K. G., 90238, 9-796. 

Perry, V. K., 9022, 

Phillips, Edward &., ¢ 3, 9-1016, 

Sporborg, William D., administrator, 7914, 
8-1272. 

*Sprague Tire & Rubber Co,, 4717, 

*Temple, Walter P.. 12018. 

Werner & Werner Clothing & Furnishing j 
Grods Co. 6984, 9-69. 

*The volume and page citatious in the 


| the trust property 
| three 
| Mrs. Bradley's life; 


; Was to go to her 


| that Mrs. Bradley, 


the declaration of trust, did not part with 
| the possession or enjoyment of this one- 


| their 


| terest ever 


' 


Estate of Testatrix 
Liable Only for Tax 
On Portion of Fund 


Decedent With Husband Cre- 
ated Trust From Which 
She Received Half 
of Income. 


MaLcoLm KE. NicHOLs, FORMERLY Cole 
LECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE, PLAIN- 
TIFF IN Error, V. RoBerT S. BRADLEY, 
EXECUTOR, DEFENDANT IN Error. Nog 
9216, Circurr Cout oF APPEALS @oR 
THE First Circuit. 

Testatrix had, with her husband, cre- 
ated a trust fund from which one-half 
of the income was to be paid to her and 


| the other half to her daughters until the 


death of the testatrix, when the whole 
income was to go to the daughters. ; The 
trust instrument also provided that if all 


| the daughters died without issue, the in- 


come was to go to the testatrix during 
her lifetime. 

The executor filed an estate tax return, 
including therein one-half of the value of 
the contribution by the testatrix to the 
trust fund. The taxing authorities as- 
sessed a deficiency, claiming that the 
testatrix had a reversionary interest in 
the whole of the contribution and also 
that she never had actually parted with 


| possession of the property. 


The District Court awarded judgment 


| as prayed and the Cireuit Court of Ap- 
| peals affirmed the trial court’s finding, 


saying that at no time after creation of 
the trust was the testatrix in POSSeSSION 
of the property and never had a rever- 


| sionary interest, since her death preceded 
| the 
| ficiaries, 


death of any of the other bene- 


Error to the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. 

Before Bingham, Johnson and Lowell, 
Circuit Judges. 4 
Following is the full text of the opin- 

ion by Judge Bingham: 
This is an action to recover back an 
additional estate tax claimed to have been 


| illegally exacted by the Collector from 


the estate of Leslie N. Bradley, deceased, 


; and paid under protest. 


Contributed Property. 
February 25, 1919, Mrs. Bradley and 
her husband conveyed certain stocks and 
bonds to Trustees. The property which 


| Mrs. Bradley owned and contributed was 


valued at $730,000. Mr. Bradley contrib- 
uted property of the value of $1,256,000. 
Property standing in their names as joint 
tenants (in fact belonging to Mr. Brad- 


| ley) and of the value of $2,314,000, was 
| also contributed. The trust provided that 
one-half of the income of the trust prop- 


erty should be paid to Mrs. Bradley dur- 


| ing her lifetime; the other half was to 


be divided equally among her three 
daughters and their issue. If Mrs. BrAd- 
ley did not survive the daughters and 
their issue, the trust was to be continued, 
paying all the income to the daughters 
and their issue until 20 years after the 
death of the last surviving daughter, 
when the corpus was to be distributed 
among the issue of the daughters. In 
case of the death of a daughter during 
the life of Mrs. Bradley or after her 
death, such daughter’s share was to be 
paid to her surviving issue, or in default 
of such issue then to the other daugh- 


| ters without issue, during the lifetime 
| of Mrs. Bradley, all of the income was 


to be paid to her during her lifetime. 
Mrs. Bradley died March 25, 1919, 

leaving surviving her the three daugh- 

ters of their issues. In case of the death 


| of all three daughters without issue dur- 
| ing the lifetime of Mrs. Bradley, all of 


the income was to be paid to her during 
her lifetime. 

Mrs. Bradley’s executor filed an estate 
tax return under the Revenue Act of 
1918, including therein one-half the value 
of her contribution to the trust fund. 
The Commissioner took the position that 
the $730,000 worth of property contrib- 
uted by her to the trust. should be in- 
cluded in her estate, and assessed a tax 
on the half not previously returned; In 
the District Court it was held that only ¥ 
the half contributed by Mrs. Bradley, of 
which she received the income during her 
life, was subject to the tax and entercd 
judgment for the plaintiff in the sum of 
$58,405.13, and this writ of error was 


| prosecuted. 


The War Revenue Act of 1918, c. 18, 


| See. 401, imposed a tax “upon the trans- 
| fer of the net estate of every decedent 


> 


dying after the passage of this Act,” 


; and further provided: 


“Sec. 402. That the value of the gross 
estate of the decedent shall be deter- 
mined by including the value of the time 
of his death of all property, real or per- 


| sonal, tangible or intangible, wherever 


situated. ; 

(c) To the extent of any interest 
therein - ++ With respect to which he has 
at any time created a trust .. . intended 
to take effect in possession or enjoyment 


| at or after his death (whether such... 


trust is made or created before or after 


| the passage of this Act), except in case 


of a bona tide sale for a fair considera- 
tion in money or moneys’ worth.” 
As we understand the facts disclosed 


| in the declaration of trust they amount 


to this: That one-half of the income of 


was to be paid to the 
daughtzrs or their issue, during 
a and was thereafter 
to be paid to them, unless they failed to 
outlive Mrs, Bradley, in which case 


for life 
aie e and then to § 


It is the contention of the Government 
upon the making of 


half interest in the property contributed 
by her and of which the daughters and 
their issue were to have the income; that 


| She retained a reversionary interest that 


was not to poss until her death and that 
in fact did not pass until her death. ° 
But we think that upon making the 
trust deed Mrs. Bradley parted with the 
possession and enjoyment of this half 
of the property contributed by her to the 
trust; and that she was to have no rever- 
sionary interest in this half unless’ the 
daughters and their issue failed to sur- 
vive her, or (what is the same thing) 
unless she survived the daughters and 
issue, which she did --ot do. 
Having died first no reversionary in- 
arose in her favor. Her 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


United “tates Board of Tax Appea's reports 
of the cases listed in this ruling which 
have no. yet been reported will be supplied 
in a later bulletin, 7 (%) 
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Merger of Four Telephone Companies 


Disapproved as Not Benefiting Public 


Proposal of Illinois Company Found to Involve Increase , 
In Amount of Securities Issued. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just disapproved the proposed acqui- 
|. sition by the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Company of the properties of four 
telephone companies in southern Illi- 
nois. The Commission found that the 
plan would not be of advantage to the 


person to whom service was rendered. 
The report of Division 4, in Finance 


follows in full text: 


The Illinois Commercial 
*Caopany, the Illinois Southern  Tele- 
phone Company, the Commercial Tele- 
phone Company, the Boone County Rural 
- Telephone Company, and the Belvidere 
Telephone Company, hereinafter referred 


mercial, the Boone County, and the Bel- 
videre, respectively, on April 11, 1928, 
filed a joint application under section 407 
of the transportation act, as amended, 
for a certificate that the acquisition by 


persons to whom service is to be ren- 
dered and in the public interest. The 


Illinois Commerce Commission has en- | 


tered an order authorizing the proposed 
acquisition. A hearing has been had and 
no objection to the granting of the ap- 
plication has been presented to us. 


The Illinois is not an operating com- | 


pany. It has been organized for the 
purpose of acquiring and consolidating 
into a single ownership all of the prop- 
erties of the same applicants, which will 
thereafter be operated by it. 

«» The Southern operates in 14 counties 
in southern Illinois, lying generally be- 


tween the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. | 


It owns 42 exchanges, which serve a 
total of 16,574 company subscriber sta- 
tions and 2,527 service stations, and ap- 


proximately 600 pole miles of toll lines. | 


An estimate made by a consulting engi- 
neer, finds the reproduction cost new of 
the properties, as of January 1, 1928, to 
be $2,596,814. This estimate includes 
$220,201 for going value, and $90,000 for 
working capital, materials, and supplies. 
The poirits at which exchanges are main- 


tained had a combined population of 125,- | 


849 in 1920. 


The Commercial Company owns and | 
+ operates a telephone system in seven | 
counties in southeastern Illinois, the ter- 


ritory served by it lying tu the northeast 
of, and immediately contiguous to, that 
in which the Southern operates. Its 
» properties consist of 16 exchanges, which 
serve a total of 7,397 company-owned and 
1,842 service stations,. and 340 pole miles 
of toll lines. An appraisal made by a con- 
sulting engineer finds the reproduction 
cost new of the properties te be $1,707,- 


280, as of January 1, 1928. This amount | 


includes $185,385 for overheads, $142,128 
for, going value, and $48,717 for working 
capital, materials, and supplies. The 
points at which exchanges are, main- 
tained had an aggregate population of 
$37,954 in 1920. 


Belvidere Properties — 
. Appraised at $251,705 


The Belvidere owns and operates an 


‘gexchange at Belvidere, Boone County, | 


TIll., which served 1,920 subscriber sta- 
tions as of October 1, 1927. It also 
owns approximately seven pole miles of 
toll lines, extending easterly to Garden 
Prairie. An appraisal of the properties, 
*mhade by a consulting engineer, finds 
their reproduction cost, as of January 1, 
1928, to be $251,705. This amount in- 
... cludes $28,338 for overheads, $21,726 for 
going value, and $8,800 for working 
capital. Boone County borders on the 
Illinois-Wisconsin State line. 


The Boone County is a subsidiary of 
the Belvidere. It supplies exchange and 
rural telephone service at Garden Prai- 
rie, a village with a population of 204 
in 1920. It also furnishes rural service 
throughout about one-half of Boone 
County. On October 1, 1927, it served 
431 subscriber stations. The engineer’s 
appraisal of the reproduction cost new 

.-of the properties. as of January 1, 1928, 

' is $129,635. 
vYoverheads, $10,615 for going value, and 
$4,300 for working capital. 

No detailed estimate is submitted of 
the reproduction cost new, less deprecia- 
tion, of the various properties. From a 
recent examination the appraisal en- 
gineer finds that they have an average 
physical condition of about 90 per cent, 


4— 
Process to Make Asbestos 





Infusible Is Patented | 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


actual us. step is by 
equivalent of Fisher’s final curing. As 


to our opinions and conclusions reached | ; f | 
| sons to whom service will be rendered j 


the decision in ex parte Wiederhold, 269 
O. G., 190; 1919 C. D., 116 is held to be 
in point. Differentiating from, as to 
prior hnowled~e and con‘eiuplation see 

Berlin Mills Co. v. Proctor & Gamble 
U. S. Sup. Ct. 254 U. S., 150; 28 0. G., 
74, 1920 C. D. 496. 


Claim 5, does not so clearly distin- | 
guish from Fisher’s intermediate prod- | 


uct, is rather too broad in scope, and 
is held to lack invention over Fisher. 
Claims 1 to 4 in the absence o* more 
specific arts are considered patentable 

» and should be allowed. 
The decision of the examiner finally 
© yejecting claim 5 is affirmed but re- 
wrsed as to claims 1 to 4, inclusive, 
herein held patentable. 


Estate of Executrix Held 
To Be Taxed Erroneously 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

"* death did not pass the right to the pos- 
session and enjoyment of the half of the 
property and income here in question 
from her to the daughters and their is- 
sue. That right passed to them at once 
by the declaration of trust, subject to 
defeasance in case they failed to sur- 

i . Srediey. 


Her death, however, before that of her 


* daughters, foreclosed the possibility of a | 


reversionary interest arising in her fa- 
vor. In other words, her death did not 
effect the transfer of the possession and 


enjoyment of the property and income | 


to the daughters from and after that 
‘time, but having occurred during the 
lifetime of the daughters, it foreclosed 


the possibility of her acquiring a rever- | 


sionary interest in this half of the 
property. ee 

The judgment of the District Court 
t affirmed. 


June 13, 1928, 


| cost of reproduction new of the various 


Docket No. 6846, made public July 3, | value, and working capital, is $3,518,- 


Telephone | 





This includes $138,845 for | 





| Corp. v. F. H. Mahler (Allen & Co.). 





and this figure was adopted by the II- | 
linois commission. 


A general summary of the estimated 


properties is as follows: Physical prop- 
erties $4,138,947 (which includes 15 per 
cent for overheads); going value $394,- 
670, working capital $151,817, total $4,- 
685,434. The estimated reproduction 
cost, less the items of overheads, going 


104.95. Applying a percentage condition 
of 90 would indicate a value of $3,166,- 
294.45 for the physical properties as of | 





January 1, 1928. 


Total Capitalization 


| Of Companies Listed 
to as the Illinois, the Southern, the Com- | 


The total capitalization of the four | 
vendor companies consists of $1,127,275 | 
capital stock and $1,504,369.76 long term | 
debt. Of the latter amount $1,462,800 | 
is funded and $41,569.76 represents ad- 


L | vances from system corporations. The | 
the Illinois of the properties of the other | 


applicants will be of advantage to the | 


total investment in fixed capital, includ- 
ing construction work in progress, is | 
shown at $3,948,820.94 on the consoli- | 
dated balance sheet of December 31, 1927. | 
The combined operating revenues and 
operating expenses for 1927 were $934,- | 


| 462.28 and $650,984.17, respectively. 


Under authority granted by the Illi- | 
nois commission the Illinois proposes to | 
issue $2,250,000 principal amount of first- 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds, 10,000 shares 
of 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock, | 
and 40,000 shares of common stock, both | 
issues of stock to be without par value. ! 


| The bonds are to be sold at not less | 
| than 92 per cent of their face value, and | 


the preferred stock at not less than $90 | 
per share. Under the statutes of IIli- | 
nois no-par-stock may be issued at not 
less than $5 nor more than $100 a | 
share. | 


In its report the Illinois commission 


| stated that it was not prepared to accept, 


without further examination, the total | 
value set forth in the appraisals, but | 


| that in its opinion the properties pro- | 


posed to be acquired have a sound value | 
at least equal to the proposed bond and 
preferred stock issues, plus the amount 
of $200,000, the value of 40,000 shares of | 
no-par-stock at $5 per share. 


The bonds and preferred stock are to | 


be sold and the proceeds applied to the 
payment of the purchase price. The 
properties are to be acquired for $2,670,- 
000 in cash, free and clear of all en- 


cumbrances, as of January 1, 1928, but | 


subject to current liabilities of that date, 
which are carried on the consolidated 
balance sheet at $300,110.98. The work- 


ing assets and accrued income, as of the 


same date, totaled $206,523.50. 


Beneficial Ownership 
Not to Be Affected 


Upon the acquisition of the properties 
the four vendor companies will be dis- 
solved. The assets, including the cash 
received from the sale of the properties, 
together with the nonpar common stock 
of the Illinois, will be distributed to the 


stockholders of the four companies, who | 


are identical as to each company. The 
proposed transaction will therefore not 


effect any change in the beneficial owner- | 


ship. No written contract for the trans- 

fer of the properties has been made. 
The testimony is that the advantage 

to the public will be in the improvement 


of service, and the simplification of | 


supervision and organization matters; 


that all the properties will be operated } 


from a central headquarters; and that 


the bringing of the properties together | 


in one ownership should simplify fi- 
nancing, accounting, the filing of va- 
rious reports, and will make it possible 


| to obtain money for additions and bet- 


terments on a more economical basis. 


There will be no change in the physical | 
properties. No duplication of properties | 


is involved, and none of the properties 
will be retired from service. 

There is no connection between the 
properties of the Belvidere and the 
Boone County, on the one hand, and 
those of the Southern and the Com- 


| mercial, except that formed by the Bell | 
j toll lines. No evidence was offered to 
show that the subscribers of the four | 


companies would receive any other or 
different service from that now fur- 
nished, nor to show what advantage they 


would receive from the proposed consol- | 
idation except as may be implied from | 
general statements concerning the abil- | 
ity of the consolidated company to ef- | 


fect certain economies in overhead ex- 


penses and to secure additional money | 
at less cost. The plan of financing pro- | 
posed would increase largely the securi- | 
ties outstanding in the hands of the | 
| public without the addition of any prop- 

| erty, so far as shown. 


no means an | 


Upon the facts presented, we are un- 
able to find that the proposed acquisi- 
tion will be of advantage to the per- 


and in the public interest. An order 
will be entered denying the 
cation. 


Patent Suits Filed 





appli- | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1913-1921. 1923— 


Laws to Control Plant and Animal Diseases 


Are Enforced by Federal and State Agencies 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Twenty-Fifth Article—Regulation of Agriculture 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the pract?- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 
Cooperation with the States. 


By W. G. Campbell, 


Director of Regulatory Work, Department of 
Agriculture. 


States Department of Agriculture _necessariiy 

apply only to livestock and agricultural prod- 

uctsthat are shippedin interstate commerce, ex. 
ported, or imported. Intrastate shipments are purely 
a State matter, subject to the individual laws of the 
separate States. 


Ts regulatory laws enforced by the United 


Many States and cities, however, have laws that 
seek to accomplish the same ends as the Federal Acts, 
often clcsely patterned after Federal legislation. The 
United States Department of Agriculture therefore 
consistently advocates and encourages close coopera- 
tion with States and cities, to the end that the pro- 
tection intended for the benefit of the public may pe 
most effectively and economically insured throughout 
the nation. 

* * a 

ITHOUT State cooperation it would be impossible 

for certain units of the Department to enforce ef- 
fectively some of the laws entrusted to them. For 
example, tuberculosis eradication, provided for in the 
Tuberculosis Animal Reimbursement Act, is conducted 
within the States under State authority, and the De- 
partment, through the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
acts cooperatively in conducting work and indemnify- 
ing the owners of tuberculous cattle. The State co- 
operation received by this Bureau has made it pos- 
sible to control outbreaks of other serious stock dis- 
eases, such as sheep and cattle scabies, dourine, foot- 
and-mouth disease, hog cholera, and splenetic, southern, 
or Texas fever. 


The stockyards inspection and inspection of inter- 
state shipments of animals, demanded by the various 
acts regulating the transportation of livestock, bring 
to light many cases of communicable diseases and 
State authorities report many other suspected cases. 
As soon as evidence of the existence of such diseases 
is received, the Federal inspectors see to it that sani- 
tary measures are applied at the place of origin of 
the infected animals. When necessary, a striet quaran- 
tine is placed over the area involved. This prompt 
concerted action prevents the further spread of the 
disease. 


The Department is always glad to give what as- 
sistance it can to the States. For example, in certify- 
ing for entry into the United States animals from for- 
eign countries, inspectors of the. Bureau of Animal 
Industry meet, so far as the law under which they 
proceed will allow, the requirements of the State to 
which the animals are going. 

ae 


GTATE cooperation is necessary in enforcing the Fed- 

eral Plant Quarantine Act, the purpose of which is 
to prevent the entry into this country, through im- 
portation, or the further spread throughout the country, 
through interstate commerce, of dangerous plant dis- 
eases and insect pests. Such cooperation makes it 
possible to enforce the law generaliy all over the coun- 
try and saves the Federal Government large sums of 
money each year. 


In the inspection of nursery stock at ports of entry, 
the Federal Horticultural Board, which enforces this 
act, receives cooperation from several of the States. 
In enforcing domestic quarantines against the gypsy 
moth, Japanese beetle, corn borer, pink bollworm, white 
pine blister rust, etc., the Board receives cooperation, 
in men and funds, from the States threatened with 
the destruction of their crops by these plant diseases 
and insect pests. 

* * * 

UNDER the United States Grain Standards Act, an 

act designed to facilitate domestic and foreign com- 
merce in cereal grains, the Department’s Bureau of 
Agricuitural Economics maintains constant informal 
cooperation with about 10 of the principal grain States. 
State inspectors are licensed by the Government and 
are subject to Federal supervision when inspecting 
interstate shipments of grain. 


The United States Cotton Standards Act is de- 
signed to establish a uniform system of classification 
for American cotton throughout the United States. In 
its enforcement cooperation is received from interested 
States, certain of them requiring that the State cot- 


ton grader be licensed by the United States Secretary 
of Agriculture. This Bureau also enforces the United 
States Warehouse Act, the object of which is to en- 
courage proper storage of agricultural products, to 
eliminate loose, unsound, or evil practices in warehous- 
ing, and to develop a form of warehouse receipts cov- 
ering agricultural products that will be acceptable gen- 
erally to bankers as collateral for loans. 


Active cooperation through formal agreements with 
several of the States is received in the enforcement 
of this act. Furthermore, the officials of some States 
have joined the Department in its work under this act 
in conducting an investigation of the grading, storing, 
and marketing of tobacco, in order to establish grades 
and bring these grades into compliance with those 
established by Federal and other State graders. Other 
States have agreed to inspect warehouses and dock 
warehousemen, samplers, inspectors, and graders li- 


censed under the act. 
cod * * 


‘THE work of enforcing the Federal Food and Drugs 

Act is greatly facilitated by close cooperation with 
State and city officials who are engaged in enforcing 
State laws and municipal ordinances passed to insure 
to the people of this country pure foods and drugs 
sold under truthful labels. 


Information developed by investigations made by 
Federal officials is often helpful to State and city food- 
control officials, and State and city officials likewise 
furnish much information of value to Federal officials. 
Inspections of food factories are frequently made 
jointly by Federal and State inspectors. 


Certain conditions in the distribution of food can 
be corrected more quickly and effectively under State 
than under Federal law. For example, the sanitation 
of establishments where food is manufactured, sold, 
or distributed is definitely controlled by State laws and 
city ordinances, a point on which the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act is silent. In other instances, the operation 
of the Federal law in connection with a particular form 
of adulteration may make regulatory action on the 
part of a State unnecessary. The office of cooperation, 
which is maintained in the Food, Drug, and Insecti- 
cide Administration for the prime purpose of promot- 
ing effective cooperation among Federal, State and city 
food and drug officials, has made gratifying progress 
in promoting team work. 


* * * 


THE Migratory Bird Treaty Act makes it unlawful 

"to hunt, take, kill, possess, or transport certain 
migratory birds, except under certain conditions. In 
enforcing this act, Federal game wardens receive as- 
sistance from State game officials, and, in turn, aid 
the States by reporting the infractions of State game 
laws which they frequently observe. 


The yearly revenues from fines and penalties ac- 
cruing to the various States through such cooperation 
approximates $7,500. As only 24 regular salaried 
game wardens are employed by the Government for 
the enforcement of this act, it is apparent that the 
Department must depend to some extent on State game 
departments. The full and cheerful cooperation given 
by these departments has brought about a great im- 


provement in compliance with the Migrat i 
Treaty Act. a a 


The Lacey Act prohibits the delivery to any com- 
mon carrier for transportation from one State to an- 
other of the dead bodies of any wild animals that have 
been killed or shipped in violation of the laws of the 
State in which they were killed or from which they 
were shipped. The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, through the Biological Survey, is thus in a 
position to materially aid State game authorities. In 
inspecting fur houses throughout the country, Federal 
game wardens record shipments of furs or pelts that 
appear to be unlawful. In this way the States have 
been informed of some 4,000 apparently illegal ship- 
ments of skins and fur-bearing animals, which means 


a yearly revenue of about $25,000 to the States through 
Federal cooperation. 


State cooperation with the Biological Survey in 
enforcing the law regulating the importation of for- 
eign birds and animals has been so effective that for 
28 years no species of injurious bird or mammal has 
gained a foothold in the United States, the importa- 
tion of European hares into eastern districts has been 
checked, entry of quail from Mexico has been regu- 
lated, and shipments of foxes have been supervised. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of July 7, C. W. Warburton, Director 
of the Extension Service, Department of 
Agriculture, will tell of the cooperation of 
the Service with the States. 


Copyright, 1928, by The United States Daily Publisning Corporation. 


al. Patent held valid (notice dated May 


16, 1928). 


14328738, O. Kroehle, Signal lens, D. C., | 
N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2310, The Protex | Co. v. Negrin. 


| Corp. 


| Abraham, Karl. 





Baker, Mrs. 


Bandas, Rudolph G. 


| Danby, Herbert. The Jew and Christianity; 


| Daughters of the American revolution. In- 


Farnol, Jeffery. Epics of the fancy; a vision 


| Ferry, Mrs. Abby (Farwell). Reminiscences 





| Retg. Sta., Seattle, Wash. 


166, Donnelly Garment Co. v. Calrose Mfg. 
Same, filed May 17, 1928, D. C., S. 
| D. N. Y., Doc. E 45-168, Donnelly Garment 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec. 4921, R.S. as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


935612. C. W. 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 38-59, Van Dyck Gra- | 
vure Co. v. R. Reiner, Inc. Patent held | 
valid and infringed, May 18, 1928. 

991927, J. R. Armstrong, Gas meter, filed | 
May 3, 1928, D. C., S. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 
629, Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. v. The 
Gas Appliance Mfg. Co., et al. 

1000298, G. H. Robinson, Packing for 
piston rods, etc., appeal filed May 10, 1928, 
Cc. C. A., 2a Cir., Doc. 10059, C. A. Beldam 
v. Garlock Packing Co. 

1048021, C. W. Mayer, Machine for coat- 


‘ ing carbon paper, filed May ‘18, 1928, D. C., 


S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 45-170, C. & R. Research 
Doc. 
Mm 45-171, C. & KR. Research Corp. v. Caxton 
Laboratories Co. 

1062930, Ryden & Babcock, Winding ma- 
chine, filed May 3, 1928, D. C., E. D. Pa. 
Doc. 4405, The New England Trust Co. v. 
L. H. Myers. 

1089907, W. D. Coolidge, Electrical con- 
tact, filed May 14, 1928, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 45-161, Elkon Works, Ine. v. T. B. 
Penton (Magneto Sales Co.). Doc. E 45- 
162, Elkon Works, Inc. v. A. S. Hecht, et al. 

1132651, R. B. Gilchrist, Ice Cream ladle, 


| filed May 15, 1928, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc 


EK 45-164, The Gilchrist Co. v. 
Ice Cream Disher Co., et al. 

1142361, G. Ornstein, Process of anti- 
septicizing water, filed May 17, 1928, D. C., 
W. D. N. Y., Doc. 1309-G, Electro Bleach- 
ing Gas Co., et al. v. Y. M. C. A. of Buffalo, 
NM. ¥. 

1169865, C. F. Raydure, Contact-shoe for 
tuird-rail electric cars, filed Mar. 20, 1928, ; 


Guaranteed 


t D. C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 4349. A. T. Flower v. 
| Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. 


1180141, C. Green, Leaf for sample books, | 


Saalburg, Picture, D. C., 


DD. Cc; B.D. MN. ¥. Dee & 45-42, C. Green 
Co., Inc. v. Standard Sample Card Co., Inc. 
Patent sustained and infringed, May 18, 
1928. 


1266879, E. F. Suter, Electrical heating | 


apparatus for permanently waving hair, 
filed May 19, 1928, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., 
Doc. 2587, Eugene, Ltd. v. Le Mur Co. 
1271529, M. C. Hopkins, Acoustic device, 
filed May 17, 1928, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San 
Francisco), Doc. E 2122, Lektophone Corp. 


v. K. K. Jensen (Jensen Radio Mfg. Co.). | 
Same, filed July 13, 1927, D. C. Dela. (Wil- | evatinn machnainen: Ged May 46, 1294, D. 
| C. Kans. (Wichita), Doc. E 503-N, R. W. | 
Sage et al. v. Parkersburgh Rig & Reel Co. | 
| 1485552, E. F. Colby, Fan & Pulley there- | 
for, filed April 23, 1928, D. C. Minn. (St. 
Paul), Doc. E 1144, E. F. Colby v. Ford | 
| Motor Co. 
1520458, F. E. Vaughn, Cable drive, filed | 
| May 15, 1928, D. C., E. D. Il. (Danville), | 
E. Vaughn v. American | 


mington), Doc. E 653 and E 666, Lekto- 


phone Corp. v. Algonquin Electric Co., Inc. | 


Patent held 
1928. 


valid and infringed, May 6, 


1272883, H. Adelmann, Ham boiler, D. C. | 
Colo. (Denver), Doc. 8036, The Ham Boiler | 


Corp. v. 
Co. et al. 
tion, May 2, 1928. 

1277713, L. Goldstone, Boot or shoe coun- 
ter reinforce, filed May 12, 1928, D. C., W. 
D. N. Y., Doe. E 1307-G, O. Schindler v. A. 
G. Stevenson & Co., Inc. 

1290060, A. J. Boland, Enameling furnace, 
filed May 14, 1928, D. C., N. D. Ohio, W. 
Div., Doc. E 882, A. J. 
Combustion Co. 


The Liberty Packing & Provision 


1337275, Sandt, Walz & Stahl, Platform | 
and mud guard, filed Tan. 26, 1928, D. C. | 


Minn. (St. Paul), Doc 
v. Ford Motor Co. 

1396397, W. R. Borst, Sewage treatment, 
filed May 14. 1928, D. C. Dela. (Wilming- 
ton), Doc. E 682, W. R. Borst v. Simplex 
Ejector & Aerator Corp. 

1417416, C. W. Schoppe, Automobile ac- 
cessory, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), 
Doc. E 1545, C. W. Schoppe v. A. Coney et 


1031, S. W. S. Co. 


Dismissed for want of prosecu- | 


| Doe. 


; Angeles), 
| United Building Specialty Co et al. 


Boland v. Surface | struction, filed May 14, 1928, D. C., W. D. | 


' M. Samulovitz. 


Signal Co. v. The Guide Motor Lamp Co. 
Design 58,916 and claims 3, 6 and 10 of 
patent 1432873 held valid and infringed 
(notice dated May 16. 1928). 

1447090, J. E. Langsdorf, Necktie, appeal 
filed May 14, 1928, C. C. A., 2a Cir., Doc. 
10064, Franc-Strohmeyer & Cowan, Inc. v. 
A. Siegman, Inc. 


bank, filed Mar. 24, 1928, 
(Phoenix), Doc. E 176, Bankers Utilities | 
Co., Inc. v. First National Building & Loan 
Ass’n. Same, filed May 14, 1928, D. C., N. 
D. Ohio, E. Div. Doc. 2585, Bankers Utili- 
ties Co., Inc. et al. v. The Bankers Savings 
& Credit System Co. 


1476648, Sage & Boughner, Sand reel op- 


107-D, F. 
Can Co. 

1532635, J. E. Osbun, Ceiling ventilator, 
filed May 2, 1928, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 
Doc. N-86-H, J. E. Osbun v. 
1547249, G. L Williams, Building con- | 
N. Y., Doc. E 1308-G, Structural Gypsum ! 
Corp. et al. v. U. S. Gypsum Co. 

1561836, N. Q. Donnelly, Apron, filed Mar. 
23, 1928, D. C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 4359, Don- 
nelly Garment Co. v. H. Snyder. Same, 
filed April 26, 1928, D. C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 


| 4385, Donnelly Garment Co. v. M. I. Wolf- | 


son. Doc. 4387, Donnelly Garment Co. v. | 
Same, filed May 5, 1928, 
D. Cc, E. D. Pa., Doc. 4407, Donnelly Gar- | 
ment Co. v. E. Reisman et al. Same, filed 
May 16, 1928, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 45- 


| 1311-G, 
| Works, Ine. 
1460716, B. F. Greer, Book form savings | 
D. Cc. Ariz, | 


Same, filed April 25, 1928, 
D. C., S. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 45-96, Donnelly 
Garment Co. v. J. Nathan et al. (Naco 
Apron Mfg. Co.). Patent’sustained and in- 
fringed, May 18, 1928. 

1561925, A. T. Hespe, Thermometer, filed 
May 19, 1928, D. Cc, W. D. N. Y¥., Dee: 
A. T. Hespe v. Corning Glass 


1570368, C. C. Zeh, Decorating glass sur- 
faces, filed May 10, 1928, D. C., S. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 45-156, Zeh, Inc. v. L. Sborigi (G. 
Rae & Co.). 

1584756, M. F. Dougherty, Method of and 
apparatus for moving forms used in con- 


structing monolithic sewers, etc., filed Oct. 


25, 1927, 


D. C. Minn. (St. Paul), Doc. 972, 


| Monolithic Form Device Co. v. Thornton 


Bros. 

1590409, H. Bender, Sport cap, D. C. Nebr. 
(Omaha), Doc. E 849, Omaha Cap Mfg. Co. 
v. Omaha Hat Factory. Decree for plain- 
tiff, May 19, 1928. 


1594490, E. C. Bertolet, Method of dyeing 
bone and the product thereof, filed April 
16, 1928, D. C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 4379, G. K. 
Hale Mfg. Co. v. Hafleigh & Co. et al. 


1601575, L. C. Marshal, Piston packing, 
filed May 1, 1928, D. C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 
4389, The Simplex Piston Ring Co. of 
America, Ine. v. G. Henderson (The Auto 
Gear & Parts Co.). Doc. 4391, The Simplex 
Piston Ring Co. of America, Inc. v. L. R. 
Remington. Doc. 4393, The Simplex Piston 
Ring Co. of America, Inc. v. R. Palm 
(Miracle Piston Ring Co.). Same, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 45-117, The Simplex 
Piston Ring Co. of America, Inc. v. M. 
Weissberger (Triangle Auto Parts Co.). 
Dismissed, May 19, 1928. Same, D. C., N. 
D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2563, The Simplex 
Piston Ring Co. of America, Inc. v. The 
Automotive Bearing & Equipment Co. Dis- 
missed, May 12, 1928. 


1603207, T. Huston, Paper bag and seal, | 


D. C., N. D. Ga. (Atlanta), Doc. E 434, T. 
Huston vy. C. O. Barrett (Barrett Potato 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of 


Selected papers of | 
Karl Abraham, M. D.; with an intro- 
ductory memoir by Ernest Jones; trans- 
lated by Douglas Bryan and Alix Strachey. 
(The International psycho-analytical li- 
brary . no, 13). 527 p. London, L. | 
& Vir. ‘nia Woolf, etc., 1927. 28-13142 | 

American association of hospital social 
workers. Medical social case records 
submitted in the 1927 case confpetition of 
the American association of hospital so- 
cial workers; introduction by Sophonisba 
P. Breckinridge. (Social service mono- | 
graph, no. 3). 176 p. Chicago, Ill., The 
University of Chicago press, 1928. 

28-13289 | 

Baikie, James. The charm of the Scott 
country, by with twenty-four page 

illustrations from pencil drawings by Gor- 

don Home. 128 p. London, Black, 1927. 

28-13317 

Josephine (Turck). Correct 

business letter writing and business Eng- 

lish, by Josephine Turck Baker. 221 p. 

“New edition 1927.” Evanston, Ill., Cor- 

rect English publishing company, 1927. | 

28-13313 

The master-idea 
of Saint Paul’s Epistles; or, The re- 
demption, a study of Biblical theology. 
(Universitas catholica lovaniensis. Dis- 
sertationes ad gradium magistri_ in 
Facultate theologica consequendum con- 
scriptae. Series II, t. 13). 436 p. St. 
Paul, Minn., E. M. Lohmann co., 1926. 

27-27930 

Chesser, Mrs. Elizabeth Macfarlane (Sloan). 
Youth, a book for two generations. 192 p. 
London, Methuen, 1928. 28-13287 

Collier, Robert. The life magnet. 7 v. N. 
Y., R. Collier, 1928. 28-13139 





some phases, ancient and modern, of the 
Jewish attitude towards Christianity, by 
Herbert Danby. 120 p. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1927. 28-28062 


diana. Francis Vigo chapter, Vincennes. 
The Harrison mansion. 27 p., illus. Vin- 
cennes, Ind., 1928. 28-13305 
Dodd, William Edward. Lincoln or Lee; 
comparison and contrast of the two 
greatest leaders in the war between the 
states. The narrow and accidental mar- 
gins of success. 177 p., illus. N. Y., 
Century, 1928. 28-13309 
of old fighters. 309 p. London, S. Low, 
Marston & co., 28-13258 
Feiler, Arthur. America seen through 
German eyes, translated by Margaret Le- | 
land Goldsmith. 284 p. N. Y., New Re- 
public, 1928. 28-13314 


of John V. Farwall, by his elder daughter 
. . . 1. illus. Chicago, R. F. Seymour, 
1928. 28-13315 
Grace, Eugene Gifford. The making of busi- 
ness executives. 14 p. Pittsburgh, 1928. 
28-13283 
Haire, Norman, ed. Some more medical 
views on birth control. 239 p. London, 
C. Palmer, 1928. 28-13286 
Hamilton, Walton Hale. A way of order for 
bituminous coal, by Walton H. Hamilton 
and Helen R. Wright, with the aid of the 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. Comdr. Elmo H. Williams, ors. 
June 19, 1928, revoked; to continue active 
duty until July 6, 1928, then relieved all 
active duty. 

Lieut. Howard W. Fitch, det. Sctg. Fit. 
Regiment, Nav. Trng. Sta., Hampton Rds., 
Va.; to Bd. Insptn. & Survey, Wash.. D. C. 

Lieut. John F. Gillon, det. VT. Sqd. 9S, 
Aircraft Sqds., Sctg. Flt.; to Naval Acad- 
emy. 

Lieut. George H. Gregory, ors. April 25, 
1928, modified. To U. S. S. Milwaukee. 

Lieut. Laurie C. Parfitt, det. command 
U.S. S. Owl; to U. S. S. Reina Mercedes. 

Lieut. Ralph H. Smith, det. Subm. Base, 
New London, Conn.; togNav. Air Sta., Lake- 
hurst, N. J. 

Lieut. Daniel W. Tomlinson, det. VF. 
Sqd. 6B (Aircraft Sqds., Battle Fit.); te 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Calvin H. Mann, det. U. S. 
Ss. Neches; to U. S. S. California. 

Lieut. (j. g.) George C. Montgomery, det. | 
U.S. S. La Vallette; to U. S. S. Melvin. 

Lieut. Comdr. Walter M. Anderson (M. 
C.), det. Subm. Base, Pearl Harbor, T. H.; | 
to Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. Comdr. Charles L. Beeching (M. 
C.), det. Nav. Hosp., Great Lakes, IIl.; to 
U. S. S. Argonne. 

Lieut. Thomas F. Cooper (M. C.), det. U. 
S. S. California; to Off. in Chg., Navy 


Lieut. Carl D. Middlestadt (M. C.), det. 
Rec. Bks., Hampton Rds., Va.; to temp. 
duty Bu. M. & S. | 

Lieut. (j. g.) Charles E. Fitzgerald (M. 
C.), det. Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif.; to 
U. S. S. Idaho. 

Lieut. Albert R. Schofield (S. C.), ors. | 
June 9, 1928, modified. To report to Gov- 
ernor, Virgin Islands, for duty assigned. 

Lieut. John E. Theis (S. C.), ors. April | 
25, 1928, modified. To Navy Yard, Charles- 
tor, S. C. 

Lieut. Comdr. Arthur C. Miles (C. C.), 
det. Nav. Air Sta., Anacostia, D. C.; to 





Congress card number 


| British Market for Electric! 





Bu. Aero. 


Pharm. Clyde M. Lane, det. Nav. Hosp., | 
Parris Island, S. C.; to treatment, Nav. | 
Hosp., Wash., D. C. 


Army Orders 


Following-named second lieutenants from 
place after name to Fort Bliss, Tex.: 
Theodore S. Riggs, to continue at Fort 
Bliss, Tex.; Thomas F. Van Natta, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; John P. Breden, Westerville, 
Ohio; Mayer H. Halff, Mineral Wells, Tex.; 
David R. Gibbs, Mineola, Mo.; Samuel L. 
Myers, Wolcott, N. Y.; Douglas G. Ludlam, 
Fort Hancock, N. J.; George A. Brinkman, | 
Paterson, N. J.; Walter E. Finnegan, 


Brighton, Mass.; Charles R. Pink 
Richmond, Va. — 





Chip Co.). Decree and injunction against | 
defendent (notice dated May 16, 1928). 
1615147, R. M. Taylor, Combined muffler | 
and cut-out, filed June 17, 1927, D. C., S. D. | 
Ind. (Indianapolis), Doc. 1056, J. E. Goer- | 
lich et al. v. H. McGinnis et al. Decree | 
far plaintiff, patent infringed, May 9, 1928. | 
1616960, A. T. Johanson, Heater, filed 
May 17, 1928, D. C., N. D. Ind. (Ft. Wayne), 
Doc. E 62, Combination Boiler Co. v. Bass | 
Foundry & Machine Co. | 
1628989, A. E. Loewy, Automatic con- | 
trolling mechanism, filed Mar. 30, 1928, D. 
C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 4365, Liberman Mfg. Co. | 
v. Textile Machine Works. 
1660511, A. O. Jaeger, Catalytic ap- | 
paratus, filed Mar, 30, 1928, D. C., E. D. | 
Pa., Doc. 4367, The Sheldon Co. v. Penn- 


| sylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 


Re. 13436, F. G. Perkins, Glue and | 
method of making, filed April 26, 1928, D. 
C., S. D. Ind. (Indianapolis), Doc. 1139, Per- | 
kins Glue Co. v. Showers Bros. Co. 

Des. 69887, F. W. Horstmann, Fur, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 40-80, F. W. Horstmann, | 
et al. v. Brickner & Bernfeld, Inc. et al. 
Patent sustained and infringed, May 19, 
1928. Doc. E 40-130, F. W. Horstmann et | 
al. v. J. Montag et al. (Montag & Ettel- | 
man). Decree as above. Doc. E 40-270, F. | 
W. Horstman et al. v. J. Schwartz et al. 
Decree as above | 

Des, 74586, M. Stettner, Radio cabinet or 
similar article, D. C., S. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 
45-3, M. Stettner et al. v. S. Rappoport 
(Ideal Radio Cabinet Mfg. Co.). Patent | 
sustained and infringed, May 14, 1928. 

T. .M. 218562, M. Becker Co., Beverages, 
and various fruit flavors, filed May 21, 1928, | 
D. C.. W. D. iN. ¥... Dee. 1313-4, BE. M. | 
Becker et al. Miller Becker Co.) v. Eagle 
Bottling Works of Buffalo, Inc. 


is at end of last line. 


council and staff of the Institute of eco- 
nomics. (The Institute of economics. In- 
vestigations in industry and labor). 365 
p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 28-13292 
Hammarsten, Fredrik. Daily meditations 
upon the Gospel lessons of the church 
year, by Rev. F. Hammarsten; translated 
from the Swedish by Rev. C. E. Hoffsten, 
D. D. 639 p. Rock Island, Ill, Augus- 
tana book concern, 1928, 28-13141 
Hathway, Marion. The young cripple 
and his job. (Social service monograph, 
No. 4). Editor’s preface signed: Sopho- 
nisba P. Breckinridge. 130 p. Chicago, 
Ill., The University of Chicago press, 
1928. 28-13290 
Jacobs, Charles Louis. The relation of the 
teacher’s education to her effectiveness. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 
1927). 97 p., illus. N. Y., Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia university, 1928. 28-13268 
Jacobs, Charles Louis. The relation of the 
teacher’s education to her effectiveness, 
by Charles Louis Jacobs. (Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia university. Contributions 
to education, No. 277). 97 p., illus. 
Y., Teachers college, Columbia univer- 
sity, 1928. 28-13269 
Linton, Morris Albert. Agents earnings; a 
study of the relative earnings of solicit- 
ing agents and general agents. 78 p. 
Phila., Pa., Bureau of agency analysis, 
1928. 28-13293 
Lippmann, Walter. American inquisitors; a 
commentary on Dayton and Chicago. 
(Barbour-Page lectures, University of 
Virginia. 1928). 120 p. N. Y., Maemillan, 
1928. 28-13266 
Malcom, Roy. The spirit of American 
democracy. 40 p. Los Angeles, Caslon 
printing company, 1928. 28-13310 
Milburn, Mrs. Leigh Hope. The progressed 
horoscope simplified. 155 p. Berkeley, 
Calif., 1928. 28-13140 
Plopper, Clifford Henry. Chinese religion 
seen through the proverb, by Clifford H. 
Plopper. 381 p., illus. Shanghai, The 
China press, 1926. 28-13145 
Pratt institute, Brooklyn. Free library. The 
alcove at the Pratt institute free library 
and the books to be found there (2d ed., 
rev.) 63 p. Brooklyn, N. Y., 1928. 
28-26216 
Pugh, Winfield Scott. Sex truths, what do 
you know about this serious danger? 
36 p., illus. New York, Public safety 
pictures, 1928. 28-13263 
Quick, Oliver Chase. The Christian sacra- 
ments. (The library of constructive the- 
ology). .264 p. N. Y., Harper, 1927. 
28-18144 
Roseler, David. Lawrence, prince of Mecca, 
by David Roseler (E. V. Timms), 2d ed. 
227 p. Sydney, Australia, Cornstalk pub- 
lishing co., 1927. 28-13319 
Sharp, Evelyn. Here we go round; the story 
of the dance. (The beginning of things. 
General editor: G. E. Smith. 9). 88 p., 
illus. London, G. Howe, 1928.  28-13256 
Shelton, Herbert McGolphin. Human life, 
its philosophy and laws; an exposition 
of the principles and practices of ortho- 
pathy. 518 p. Oklahoma City, Okla., How 
to live pub. co., 1928. 28-13265 
Snodgrass, Katharine. . Copra and 
coconut oil, by Katharine Snodgrass. 
(Leland Stanford junior university. Food 
research institute. Fats and oils studies, 
No. 2). 185 p., illus. Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif., Food research institute, 1928. 
28-13279 
Stobart, Mabel Annie (Boulton) “Mrs. St. 
Clair Stobart.” The either—or of spirit- 
ualism. 213 p. London, Rider & co., 1928, 
28-13146 
Thomas, Minor Wine. Public school plumb- 
ing equipment. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Co- 
lumbia university, 1928.) 128 p Ne Ee 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 
1928. 28-13281 
Thomas, Minor Wine. Public school plumb- 
ment, by Minor Wine Thomas. (Teachers 
college, Columbia university. Contribu- 
tions to education, No. 282.) 128 p. N. 
¥., Teachers college, Columbia  univer- 
sity, 1928. 28-13280 
U. S. Federal trade commission. The truth 
about baking powder, including govern- 
ment standard for baking powder and 
government exhibits, compiled and dis- 
tributed by Calumet baking powder com- 
pany. 164 p. Chicago, 1928. 28-13312 
Weaver, Mrs. Gustine Nancy (Courson), 
The Boydstun family, by Gustine Courson 
Weaver (Mrs. Clifford Selden Weaver). 
145 p., illus. Cincinnati, O., Powell & 
White, 1927. 28-13308 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 


Commercial Readjustment in Brazil, 1927. 
By M. A. Phoebus, Division of Regional 
Information, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 560. Price, 10 cents. 
28-26484 

M:chinery 

and Equipment. By Hugh D. Butler, 
Asst. Commercial Attache, London. Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 558. Price, 10 
cents. 28-26482 

Luxemburg. A Brief Economic Survey. By 
Jamea E. Parks, American Vice Consul, 
Luxemburg. Trade Information Bulletin 
No. 559. Price, 10 cents. 28-26483 


| Protect White Pine from Blister Rust. Is- 


sued by the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 
Civil Aeronautics in the United States. 
Aeronautics Bulletin No. 1. Apply at the 
Dept. of Commerce. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 


..reference used is the Yearly 


Index Number 


which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 





PAGE TEN 


Speakers’ School 
Maintained by 


Public Utilities | 


9 | 


Establishment of ‘‘Colleges’ 
In Wyoming and Colorado 
Described to Trade 
Commission. 


[Continued from Page 7.1 
could be achieved by the establishment 
of a fellowship? i 

A. Possibly that was my own view, or 
that was expressing theirs and I did not 
go into detail in my letter to Mr. Parker 
to give him a full understanding of how 
this fellowship was established. 

Q. You say that negotiations were con- 
ducted through this committee. I sup- 
pose you mean your information com- 
mittee? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You leave the selection of a fellow- 
ship to the university? A. We had to 
because they had already selected it. 

Q. You will pardon me, Mr. Lewis, 
but I think an impartial person would 
have to agree that this letter gives a 
very decided impression “that this pro- 
gram launched by your committee and 
that it was you that made the decision 
that the best results could be obtained 
through the establishment of the fellow- 
ship? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you left the selection 
suitable fellow to the university? 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Adding of course that you of course 
Closely scrutinized his natural leadings? 
‘A. That is what the letter would indicate. 

Q. Is the letter a true statement or 
did you tell Mr. Parker something that is 
not so? 

A. I was telling Mr. Parker a little 
something that was not so in detail 
here. The committee is striving to get 
the best impression it could in competi- 
tion and beside that was striving to im- 
press him with our wonderful ability out 
there. 

Q. Do you think the chairman of your 
committee was actuated by the same 
motive at the same time? 

A. Mr. Stearn and I worked very 
Closely together in trying to make a re- 
port for our committee in competition 
with other committees. 

Q. I think it may be developed dif- 
ferently before we get through, that you 
succeeded. 

Q. I wish you would look at this docu- 
ment, which is marked Commission’s Ex- 
hibit 1783 and tell me if you cannot 
identify that.as a copy of a letter written 
by Mr. Stearn to Paul Warwick on the 
25th of April, and taken from your files 
by Mr. Bennett? 

A. I can identify it as having been 
taken from my files by Mr. Bennett. I 
can judge by the signature attached that 
it was written by Mr. Stearn. 

Q. I wish you would read into the rec- 
ord the description that appears in the 
letter to Mr. Warwick. 

A. (Reading:) “P. S. A 
that I would make to those who con- 


A. 


template taking up this activity is that | 


an educational program of this nature 
should be launched by the universities 
themselves. I feel that you will not get 
cuite the results you wish if you go 
direct to the educators yourself. In this 
State, while the idea originated in the 
Committee, it reached the colleges and 
universities through a man high in educa- 
tional circles who broached the subject, 
without mentioning the public utilities 
as being interested. Therefore, the col- 
leges, on their own volition, developed 
the idea and the Committee volunteered 
to render all possible assistance.” 

Q. That is perfectly consistent with 
the statement made by you to Mr. Parker 
in 1926 with the statement that appeared, 
that you launched the program? A. Yes, 
sir. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


- 


of a | 


suggestion | 


Q. Are you willing to state now, Mr. | 


Lewis, that you did launch the program 
and that it was done in just the way 
that Mr, Stearns says in the way he 
described it had been done? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. By the way, do you happen to know 
who the man high in educational circles 
was that approached the subject without- 
mentioning public utilities as being inter- 
ested. A. I do not. 

Q. I see that in your letter to Mr. 
Parker you say that thus far we have 
been engaged in imparting to Mr. Wolf 
a practial utility viewpoint. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Though he had already taken public 
utility economics which was a_prere- 
quisite to his retention by the unive rsity 


on this committee; did you consider when | 
you wrote that letter that you had some- | 


thing to do with his retention? 
A. No, sir. _That is merely that he 
came to the university with a theoretical 


1170) : 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


| Aeronautics 


Department of Commerce is informed 
that 12-motored airplane being built in 
Switzerland for trans-oceanic service is 
nearing completion. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Right of United States to 

prosisions of Pan Amenican 
Convention is questioned. 
Page 1, Col 7 
Brazilian company is considering pur- 
chase of airplanes to solve transporta- 
tion difficulties in diamond fields, De- 
partment of Commerce is advised. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Naval and marine aviators will give 
an aerial show at Shamokin, Pa., 
July 10. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
cartridge box pro- 
uniform of flying 


Waist 
vided as 
cadets. 


belt and 
part of 


Page 2, Col. 6 | 
Naval Board is preparing recommen- | 


dations to reduce accidents in aviation. 


Page 1, Col. 6 } 


Army will reestablish airdrome at 
Fort Brown, Tex. 


Page 6, Col. 6 


Canada to hold its first exhibit of air- | 


craft at Toronto, this fall. 


Page 1, Col. 7 ! 


Airplane lines in extend 


service. 
Agriculture 
Cc 


Tentative classes and grades 
calves and vealers made public by De- 
partment of Agriculture for use at 
markets. 


Germany 
Page 3, 


Regulation of 
by W. G. Campbell, Director of Regu- 
latory Work, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Page 9, Col. 3 | 


Market conditions of many agricul- 
tural products described as “unsettled” 
in weekly review by Bureau of Eco- 
nomics. 


: E Page 4, Col. 1 | 
Expansion of vegetable industry in | 


25 years ascribed i» development of 
modern facilities. 


Page 1, Col. 6 ; 
Statement by Department of Agri- { 
culture on average production costs in | 


1927 of corn, wheat, oats and potatoes. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Estimated commercial watermelon 


acreage for 1928 is larger than in 1927, | 


Department of Agriculture states. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
“Extensimeter,” device to determine 
quality of flour, used in Europe to as- 
sure uniform quality o. bread. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Price movements of important agri- 


” 


cultural products: charts prepared by j 


the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Page 4, Col. 3 

Weather and crop conditions for week 
ending July 4., Page 4, Col. 6 


Automotive Industry 


Committee of National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety agrees 
on definite policy favoring three-color 
system for traffic light signals. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

A. W. Childs of Conneaut, Ohio, ap- 
pointed Assistant Chief, automotive 
division, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Page 4, Col. 4 


Bankin g-Finance 


Silver imports into India for week 


ending June 23 totaled 527,000 ounces, | 


Department of Commerce is advised. 
s Page 7, Col. 6 
Silver stocks ig Shenghai reported to 
be higher June 28 than during pre- 
vious week. Page 7, Col. 4 
Income of largest investment trust 
in London increased in last fiscal year. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Treasury outlines tentative plans for 
retirement of Third Liberty bonds. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury, Page 7 
Statement of condition of Federal 
Reserve Banks as of July 3. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7 
See “Railroads.” 


become | 
air mail service to Canal Zone under | 
Aviation 


Col. 2. | 
for | 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 
Agriculture—Article | 


% 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


each 


volume. 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes, 





Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


| Books-Publications 


Circulation of books 
persons increases. 


among blind 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


Puklications issued by the Govern- 
ment. 


the Library of Congress. 


Commerce-T rade 


cuit, affirms right of holders of first 
mortgage securities of railroad in re- 
ceivership to exercise ight of fore- 
closure. (New York Trust Co. et al. v. 
Continental and Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank et al.) 
Page 5, Col. 1. 
Improvement in Swiss watch in- 
dustry indicated by increase 
duction and exports. 


Page 4, Col. 4 

Balanced curriculum viewed as nec- 

essary to progress in commercial edu- 
cation. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Statistics of exports of scales and | 


Page 4, Col. 5 ; 


| balances in 1927. 


Construction 


War Department approves plans for 
| three bridges. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Construction of new levee in Louis- 
iana approved. 


Cotton 


Inquiries on condition of the cotton ; 
crop are restricted to the first of each | 
month from August to November, in- | 
| clusive. Page 1, Col. 1 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest } 
on Page 5. | 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax ; 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Customs | 


Customs Court adjusts duty on gloves | 
and embroidered articles. | 
Page 4, Col. 2 | 


Page 3, Col. 7 | 


Education 


Balanced curriculum viewed as nec- | 


| Highways 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 


essary to progress in commercial edu- 
; cation. 


| Need for school playgrounds suitable 
| for outdoor educational programs is 
pointed out by specialist. 
Page 
among blind 


9 


“; 


Circulation of books 


Page -9 | 
Books and publications received by | 


Page 9 | 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Cir- | 


in pro- | 


Col. 4 | 


that Swedish Match Trust has pur- 
| chased large iron ore deposits in Chile. 
Page 4, Col. 2 | 
| Income of largest investment trust 
in London increased in last fiscal year. 
Page 7, Col. 5 ! 
Patent applications in Great Britain 
increase in 1927, 
Page 1, Col. 4 
| Mexican bandits release two Ameri- | 
can prisoners. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Canada to hold its first exhibit of air- 
craft at Toronto, this fall. 
Pag. 1, Col. 7 
Germany extend 


| Airplane lines in 
Page 3, Col. 2. 


service. 


Forestr y 


i 
Protection is urged 
| rust infection which threatens destruc- 


ber over a wide area. 


Page 4, Col. 3 


to be that of caring for existing sup- 
plies rather than the building up of 
new supplies, 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Department of Justice affirms title 
for about 2,000 acres of lands to be 
added to forest reserves. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


| Gov’t Personnel 


Comptroller General advises Attor- 
ney General that there is no statute 
which authorizes Director of Bureau of 
Investigation of the Departnient of 
Justice to exercise in the place of the 
head of the Department, authority in- 
volving discretion specifically vested by 
statute in Attorney General. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Post Office Department issues reg- | 
ulation governing computation of pay 
of postmasters under new law provid- 
ing for increased compensation. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

A, W. Childs of Conneaut, Ohio, ap- 
pointed Assistant Chief, automotive 
division, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 


| 
‘ 
| Forestry problem in Colorado said 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Page 4, Col. 4 | 
Gov't Topical Survey 


Regulation of Agriculture—<Article 
by W. G. Campbell, Director of Regu- 
latory Work, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 2 

Page 9, Col. 3 


Committee of National Conference 
| on Street and Highway Safety agrees 
on definite policy favoring three-color 
system for traffic light signals. 

Page 1, Col. 3 





persons increases. 
» Page 1, Col. 5 


Foodstuffs 


“Extensimeter,” device to determine 


quality of flour, used in Europe to as- | 
; sure uniform quality of bread. | 
Page 1, Col. 2 | 
Department of Agriculture discussed 
value of Chinchilla rabbit as a food and 
fur producer. | 
Page 3, Col. 6 
| 


| Foreign Affairs 


Right of United States to become 
air mail service to Canal Zone under 
prosisions of Pan American Aviation 
Convention is questioned. 

| “Page 1 Col 7 
Department of Commerce is informed 
that 12-motored airplane being built in 
Switzerland for trans-oceanic service is 
nearing completion. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Silver imports into India for week | 
ending June 23 totaled 527,000 ounces, | 
Department of Commerce is advised. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
“Extensimeter,” device to determine 
quality of flour, used in Europe to as- 
sure uniform quality of bread. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Brazilian company is considering pur- | 
chase of airplanes to solve transporta- | 
tion difficulties in diamond fields, De- | 
| partment of Commerce is advised. 


Stocks of rubber in Malaya and Cey- 
lon ..d production of native Nether- 
lands rubber estimated by rubber spe- 

| cialists. Page 3, Col. 2. 

Department of Commerce is informed 


' 
| 
Page 3, Col. 7 | 
! 
| 
| 


Iron and Steel 


Proposed increase in freight rates on 
bar iron or steel from Milwaukee to 
Indianapolis is suspended. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Department of Commerce is informed 
that Swedish Match Trust has pur- 
chased large iron ore deposits in Chile. 


Page 4, Col. 2 | 
Labor 


Refining company reports reduction 


| of costs of accidents to emptoyes as re- 


sult of safety training. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Lumber 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
Examiner recommends that complaint 
against stop-off charges on lumber be 
dismissed. 

Page 6, Col. 3 

Protection is urged against blister 
rust infection which threatens destruc- 


| tion of white pine and sugar pine tim- 


ber over a wide area. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


National Defense 


Fort Myer and Third Cavalry ready 
for opening of Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camp, Cavalry course. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Waist belt and cartridge box pro- 
vided as part of uniform of flying 
cadets. 

Page 2, Col. 6 
Naval and marine aviators will give 
| an aerial show at Shaniokin, Pa., 

July 10. 

Page 3, Col. 7 





| it was that Du Veall did for your com- , 
| mittee that you paid him this money | 


side of the utility business, and inas- | 


much as we wanted to use him part time 
on public utility research we wanted to 
g.ve him a practical knowledge of our 
business. 

Q. Well, if he had not absorbed that 
ractical utility viewpoint you would not 
ave gone on paying part of his salary”? 

A. Yes, sir; we figured he would have 
to go through a year or two of practi- 


cal experience before he would be of | 


any value. 
Q. Any value to whom? 


i A. Any value 
in conducting any 


research or studies 


conduct? 


| to Boulder where no living expenses were 
, : : : | required. 
that we might want to give to him to | that stetement? 


~Q. He attended your weekly luncheon | 


meeting; and attended your annual State 
convention, didn’t he? 
infrequently our weekly lunch meetings 


and one or two State conventions, yes, | of the University of Colorado where he 


sir. 

Q. Now, I call your attention to the 
statement in this letter as 
“While Mr. Wolf is presumed to put in 


follows: | a month? 


A. He attended | 


more time in the extension division uni- ! 


versity engaging in research work em- 


bracing other industries in reality he | 


has devoted most of his time to utility 
affairs.” ; 
_Now, is there any other activity car- 
Tried on in the University of Colorado 
in connection with utility matters except 
this correspondence school work and this 
research work that we have talked 
about? A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you got any payments of any 
kind to the University of Colorado? A. 
Yes, sir. 

*Q. Have you checks for them here? 
A. Yes, sir. 
=Q. Now you have handed 


me, Mr. 


| Lewis, a number of checks written to 
- @ man named Du Veall? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. I wonder if you can tell me what 


reported? 


| teen and twenty-five or thirty. 


for? 

A. He made a survey of municipal 
ownership of electric light and power | 
plants in the State of Colorado during | 
two conventions. 

Q. For what purpose? 

A. So that we could determine for 
our own satisfaction just how much of 
these municipal plants were losing or | 
whether or not they were a success. | 

Q. I-notice that in one of these vouch- ; 
ers here he says that a certain length 
of time was spent in territory adjacent 


What is the explanation of 
A. He resides in Boul- 
der. 

. Is there anything about Mr. Du 
Veall’s employment that had to do with 
the proposed dam in Boulder Canyon? 
A. No. Boulder, Colorado, is the seat 


is a professor. 
Q. So he was paid at the rate of $250 


A. I cannot recall at what rate he was 
paid, but possibly these cancelled checks 
will reveal the rate at which he was paid. 

Q. But the voucher attached to this 
check marked 1793 shows a charge at the 
rate of $250 a month, doesn’t it? A. 
Correct. 

Q. Do you know approximately how 
many reports you received from Dr. Du 
Veall? 

A. How many towns upon which he 
Q. Yes. 


A. I would make a gyess between fif- | 


| 


Q. Do you know what his position is | 
in the university? A. He is a professor 
in the engineering school. 

Q. This file of papers marked Exhibit 
1794 are the reports which he has made 
to your committtee? A, Yqs, sir, | 





\ 
} 
} 


' general matters, the first one, and then 


| are referred to here are in very small 


; him? 


Q. Do you know whether these are all 
his reports? A. No, sir. That is not 
all. He reported on a dozen or more 
towns additional to these, 


Q. Here is one that seems to be rather 


we have one on the town of Fleming. 
One on the town of Haxtun. One on the 
town of Holyoke. One on the town of 
Limon. And the other the town of Peetz. 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. A good many of these plants that | 


communities, are they not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where the amounts of developed 
current is through an oil burning engine 
or combustion engine of some sort? 

A.I have not read these reports 
through, so I cannot say how many of 
them have oil burning engines. 

Q. Have you checks to professors of 
some other colleges in the state? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Give me the name of one professor 
to whom there is a check. A. Professor 
H. G. Gordon. 

Q. Is there more than one check to 
A. No, sir, 

Q. Let me see the one that you have, | 
which is a check for $20. The voucher 
shows it was selecting prize papers on 
utility information committees? A. Yes, 





| sir. 


Q. Have you a check to some other 
professor in Colorado College? 

A. Jacob Swart, Colorado 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, 

Q. With the Department of Business 
Administration and Banking? A. Yes, 


College, 


| sir, 


Q. These are his expenses attending 
a meeting of your committee? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. What subjects were discussed at 
the meeting? 


A. It was a meeting of our educa- | 


tional committee in which we discussed 
our educational activities in the univer- 
sities in which we called for criti¢isms 


| and revisions on our educational pro- 


gram that at that time was being prose- 
cuted in the universities; our speaking 
activities. 

Q. What other activities were there 


| in the universities except speaking ac- 


tivities? 
A. At that particular time speaking 


| activities were all that we had. 


Q. Has there been some kind of a 
utility 
rado College? A. No, sir. 

Q. Has there been any course on 
utilities at the Colorado Agricultural 
College? A. No, sir. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on June 1 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities will appear 
in the issue of July 7. 


Separate Crop Return 
Is Proper Accounting 


Method Acceptable as Basis of 
Taxable Revenue 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
income represented by the receipts from 
the crop. 

The parties do not question that these 
are the proper principles to be applied in 
this case and these principles have, we 
believe, the unqualified support of stand- 
ards works of accounting. The respond- 
ent, however, contends that the receipts 
in question are not, in fact, receipts from 
the crop but an award made by the 
association for the privelege of conduct- 
ing the strike in such a manner that the 
outcome would benefit all of its mem- 


against blister | 


\ i y ¢ " | sult of safety training. 
| tion of white pine and sugar pine tim- | " 


eourse taken up at the Colo- | 


> 


Naval Board is preparing recommen- 
dations to reduce accidents in aviation. 
Page 1, Col. 7 | 
Army will reestablish airdrome at 
Fort Brown, Tex. 
Page 6, Col. 6 j 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 
9 


Page 
of | 


Orders issued to the personnal 
the Department of the Navy. 


Oil | 


Comptroller General J. R. McCarl 
classifies royalties received from oil and 


Page 9 | 


gas leases as miscellaneous receipts. 


nv Page 3, Col. 5 
Refining company reports reduction 
of costs of accidents to employes as re- 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Packers 


Tentative classes and grades for 
calves and vealers made public by De- 
partment of Agriculture for use at 
markets. 


| 
| 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Patents 


The Board of Examiners-in-Chief, 
Patent Office, declare that process of | 
making asbestos infusible differs from 
method of patentee, (Ex parte Novak.) 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Patent applications in Great Britain 
increase in 1927. 

Page 1, Col. 4 | 

Patent suits filed. 

Page 9, Col. ¢ | 

See Special Index and Law Diges 
on Page 5. | 

{ 
! 


Postal Service 


Shipping Board approves conditions 
of 13 projects for ocean mail and out- 
lines eight plans of bidding for pur- 
chase of vessels of the United States 
Lines and American Merchant Lines. 

Page 2, Col. 2 

Right of United States to license 
air mail service to Canal Zone under 
prosisions of Pan American Aviation 
Convention is questioned. 

Page 1, Col 7 

Post Office Department issues. reg- ; 
ulation’ governing computation of pay 
of postmasters under new law provid- 
ing for increased compensation. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Public Health 


Children’s Bureau of Department of 
Labor announces that Nevada carried 
on maternity and infaney work in 
every county during 1927. 

7 Page 3, Col. 3 

Decrease in death rate shown in re- 
turns from 68 cities. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


Public Lands 


Department of Justice affirms title 
for about 2,000 acres of lands to be 
added to forest reserves. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


Public Utilities 


Continuation of excerpts from trans- 
cript of testimony on May 31 before the 
Federal Trade Commission in its in- 
vestigation of public utilities. Witness: 
George E. Lewis. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Textbooks used in State schools 
criticized in report of committee to 
Wisconsin Utilities Association read 
into record of investigation by Federal 
Trade Commission, 

Page 2, Col. 1 
. Merger of four telephone companies 
in Illinois disapproved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as not 
benefiting the public. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

The American Railway Express Co. 
reports a loss in income. 

Page 7, Col. 6 

See “Railroads” and “Shipping.” 


Railroads 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
sets date for hearing and application 
of Pennsylvania Railroad to lease prop- 
erty of Pennsylvania Tunnel & Termi- 
nal Company. 

Page 6, Col. 3 


bers. The amount of the award, says the 
respondent, was not income from the 
crops and had no connection with them 
save that they were employed as a means 
of measuring the amount to be paid under 
the agreement between thé association 
and the planters. Petitioners, on the 
other hand, contends that the payment 
was awarded to specific losses to each of 
the respective crops, 

That the payment may have been 
liquidated damages for the privilege of 
conducting the strike would not prevent 
it from going into the crop account if it 
was made in respect of the crop. Receipts 
from hail insurance for damages 
crops, insurance for loss of receipts from 
freight, insurance from the partial de- 
struction of goods involved in a venture, 
are all treated as receipts from the crop, 
voyage or venture. The question to be 
determined is whether the payment was 
in fact a receipt arising out of the crop. 

It cannot be questioned that the strike 
did have its effect upon the crops in 
question. The tonnage of sugar pro- 
duced was reduced, the cost of the neces- 
sary labor during the strike was in- 
creased, and the cost of cultivaton in the 
period following the strike was in- 
or neglected crop requires greater atten- 
tion than a normal crop. The expense 
creased, for the testimony is that a late 
already incurred was rendered of less 
value than would have been the case 
under normal circumstances. We are 
thus presented with a situation where 
receipts are reduced and expenses in- 
creased. The award made by the 
Planters’ Associat‘on represented a com- 
putation, based on the best available 
data, of the amouit by which receipts 


and expenses were affected and a balanc- ; 


ing thereof. A balance so arirved at is 
in no true sense net income, for it must 
be considered in connection with other 
expenditures made or to be made and 
other receipts to*result from the crop 


. 


come returns on separate sugar crops 
are a_ proper 
( 


testatrix is liable only for tax on por- 
tion of fund. (Nichols v. Bradley.) 


come returns on separate sugar crops 
are a proper 


by the Board of Tax Appeals. 


by Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


eight new applications have been re- 
ceived for water power projects. 


to | 


May statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific and Texas & New Orleans rail- 
roads, Page 6, Col. 3 

Permission to abandon 30 miles of 
line in New Mexico is asked by El 
Paso & Southwestern Railroad and the 
Southern Pacific Company, the lessee. 

Page 6, Col. 3 

Inierstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proves amendment of lease of Charlotte 
Harbor and Northern Railway by Sea- 
board Air Line Railway. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Railroads of Class I established bet- 
ter records of performance in four 
items of operation in first four months 
of 1928 than in previous years. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
Examiner recommends that complaint 
against stop-off charges on lumber be 
dismissed. 

Page 6, Col. 3 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
announces that its order in Consoli- 
dated Southwestern Cases will become 
effective on July 14, instead of July 8. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Brief filkd with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission opposing merger of 
the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific Railroads. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Orders issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in uncontested cases 
on its Finance Docket. wits eae 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Proposed increase in freight rates on 
bar iron or steel from Milwaukee to 
Indianapolis is suspended. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Condon, Kinzua & Southern Railroad 
asks authority to operate new 24-mile 
line in Oregon. Page 6, Col. 1 

Further requests to change rates in 
southwest granted. 


Rubber 


Stocks of rubber in Malaya and Cey- 
lon and production of native Nether- 
lands rubber estimated by rubber spe- 
cialists. Page 3, Col. 2. 
Shipping 

ppurs 

Senator Fletcher predicts success for 
Government operation of shipping and 
opposes sale of “United States” and 
other lines to private interests as jeo- 
pardizing future of American mer- 
chant marine. 


Page 6, Col. 7 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Shipping Board approves conditions 
of 13 projects for ocean mail and out- 
lines eight plans of bidding for pur- 
chase of vessels of the United States 
Lines and American Merchant Lines. 
Page 2, Col. 2 

Opportunity to acquire refrigerating 
ships to carry fruits from Pacific Coast 
to European markets offered in pro- 
posed sale of American Merchant Lines. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Sugar 
Board of Tax Appeals holds that in- 
method of accounting. 


Kahuku Planting Co. v. Comr.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Taxation 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit holds that the estate of 


Page 8, Col. 7 
Board of Tax Appeals holds that in- 


method of accounting. 
(Kahuku Planting Co. v. Comr.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Summary of decisions handed down 


Page 8, Col. 6 
Tax decisions accepted as controlling 


Page 8, Col. 6 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


W ater Power 


Federal Power Commission announces 





Page 6, Col. 1 


W eather 


Weather and crop conditions for week 
ending July 4. Page 4, Col. 6 


| 
| 


before we may determine whether any 
part represents a gain. It may well be 
that under normal conditions a loss 
! would have resulted from the crop, and 
the payment is no more than a reduction 
in the amount of such loss. So long as 
it relates to a crop planted it represents 
nothing but a computation of the net 
loss in receipts. To refuse to consider 
such an item in computing gain or loss 
from the crop is to distort the gain or 
loss from that crop. It is just this which 
the Revenue Act seeks to avoid. | 
We have said that the parties, the 
Commissioners’ regulations and account- 
ing authorities are agreed that amounts 
to a crop are to be reported as a part of 
the crop income. :The basis for the com- 
putation of the damage in such a case is 
precisely that followed in this case, The 
courts hold that the recovery under a 
policy insuring growing crops against 
damage is the market value of the crop 
destroyed, less the expense of preparing 
it for market. The loss in bushels, less 
the cost of maturing, harvesting, and 
marketing may be shown as indicating 
the amount of the loss. Barry v. Insur- 
ance Ass’n., 110 Iowa 433; 81 N. W. 690; 
Mcllrath v. Insurance Ass’n., 114 Iowa 
244; 86 N. W. 310. This is the measure 
which was used in this case and we see 
no difference in principle between a pay- 
ment for losses by hail and a payment 
for losses from a strike. It is true that 
in either case the amount received repre- 
sents gross income, but it does not rep- 
resent a profit; and until the crop for the 
year is completed it cannot be known 
whether there has been a profit or a loss. 
Under the crop system of accounting, 
the receipt from this source must be con- 
sidered with the other receipts from the 
crop, and compared with the expenses. 
It is claimed that the expenses of the 
crop have no connection with the amount 
| awarded. This overlooks the fact that 
| the starting point of the award was the 
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| Patent Applications 


PER 
COPY 


Inctease in 1927 a 
In Inventions by 


British Is Noted 


Based 
On Research Work Are * 
Reported to Be 

Higher. 


[Continwed from Page 1.] 
interest taken in research by large com- 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


| panies. 


| ever-increasing 


Among the chemical inventions, which 
had taken the lead since the war, an 
number, the _ report 
shows, relate to the manufacture and 
dveing of rayon, and the utilization of 


the product is shown in many inventions 


for knitting and spinning machinery 
and finishing of fabrics. 

In rubber the most striking inventions, 
the report discloses, concern the concen- 
tration and vlucanizing of latex, and in 
metals the most remarkable features arc 


| the improvements in stainless iron and 
| steel, and the reduction of alloys with 


| internal-combustion 
| ments, most 


special magnetic properties. 

The production and economic use of 
fuels is also receiving great attention 
particularly the recent development f 
preparing liquid fuels, such as mot 
svirit, from coal. the revort shows. As- 
sociated with this has been a revival in 
engine improve- 
of them being concerned 
with carburetting devices and fuel mix- 


| tures. 


The increased application of electricity 


| to industry and the home is reflected, on 


the domestic side, by the number of 
patents for electric stoves, hot nlates, and 


' so forth, and on the industrial sides bv 


| new natents for 


the induction form of 


| electric furnace. 


; ment 
! twin driving 


for Automobiles. 

an interestine develon- 
six-wheeled vehicle with 
les for road ond cross- 
country use. Four-wheel brakes, flex- 
ible bodywork. and devices for facili- 


Devices 
In transvort 
is the 


& 


| tating gear changing are the principal 


| in 


features of new automobile vatents. and 
aeronautics much attention is beinr 


paid to the construction of all-metal 


| eraft, the auto-gvro machine and stabil- 


ity devices for low-flying speeds. 
In business appliances there has been 


| record activity in statistical and_ account 


keeving machinery, and in calculating 


; and cash register machines. 


The number cf applications to pPYeg- 
ister desiens received during the year 


| was 22,707 including 318 sets, as com- 


} wared with 22.206, including 


303 sets 


| in 1926. Of these 22,707 applications, 


vrinted or 
as con- 


14,692 were in respect of 
woven designs in textile goods, 
trasted with 14.931 in 1926. 

The number of applications made in 
1927 for the registratiton of tradey 
marks was 12.381. 


' amount to be received from the crop 
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under normal conditions, and that such a 
crop can be produced only by reason of 
such expenditures. 

It is our opinion that to the extent 


| that the award was for losses to the 


crop, it is to be considered as a receint 
from that crop and accounted for as 
such. It appears that the amount 
awarded for 1921 was entirely on ac- 
count of damage to the crop to mature 
in that wear. We find, however. that in 
computing losses to be paid on the 1922 
crop. consideration was given to the 
smaller acreage which was planted. Any 
amount which was included in the com- 


; putation for that reason does not repre- 


sent a receipt from the 1922 crop, but 
rather a payment in the nature of a re- 
imbursement for profits foregone. It is j 
a payment of the estimated profits on. 
acreage never planted and comprisin 
no part of the cron. It represents in- | 
come of the year when received and not 
income from a future crop for it can not } 
be said to be in any true sense a pay- 
ment arising from petitioner’s crop for 
1922, There is no basis on which we may 
determine how much of the payment 
made on account of 1922 renee ae 
imbursement for the net loss of receipts 
from the crop of that year, and how 
much represents a computation of profits 
on the acreage which was not planted. 
The computation made by the _associa- 
tion is such as to lead to the belief that 
a substantial portion of the payment 
falls in the latter classification. We are 
of the opinion that the payment of $17,- 
413.44 on account of the net losses to the 
1921 crop is properly to be accounted for 
as a receipt on account of the crop of 
that year, to be used in determining the 
income from that crop and that it was 
erroneously included by the Commis- 
sioner in computing the taxable income 
for 1920. The action of the respondent 
with respect to the payment for 1922 
losses is approved. f 
Counsel for the respondent place reli- 
ance upon the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
in Ewa Plantation Co. v. Wilder, 289 
Fed. 664. In that case the court had for 
decision the proper treatment under the 
Hawaiian income-tax law of these strike- 
loss payments. It decided that the entjre, 
payment was income for 1920. The dif-9 
ference in the situation, however, ap- 
pears from the opinion where it is said: 
“The inference is not deducible from the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of 
Hawaii that income actually received in 
one year is not taxable as income of that 
year but is to be carried into the income 
of another year.” The statute which 
governs this case provides in express 
terms for precisely that which the court 
finds missing in the Hawaiian statute. 
The underlying principles of the two 
statutes are so divergent, so far as they 
affect the treatment of this payment, 
that the decision can not be considered 
as controlling here. The court also 
points out in that case that the amount 
paid was compensation or liquidated 
damages for losses sustained. Counsel 
for respondent argue from this that the 
amount was income. Unquestionably so, 
but this does not decide the question for 
it must still be determined whether this 
payment of compensation or liquidated 
damages for losses was for losses to the 
crop for a future year to the extent that 
it constitutes a payment received out of 
that crop. This we have done. 
Reviewed by the Board. 
Decision will be entered under Rule 5p. 
June 29, 1928. (> 





